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Apiary of Mr. Tofield Lehman. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


of 46 colonies, belonging to Tofield Lehman, of Fay- 

ette Co., lowa. The crop of honey in 1899 from them 
was 2,000 pounds, which, he says, was a poor year. 

In the picture Mr. Lehman is standing by the side of 
the honey-extractor, and the girl in front of the extracting- 
house is his 14-year-old sister. 

The hives in the apiary are 6 feet apart in the rows, and 
the rows 16 feet apart. 

He has kept bees for 7 years, and has been successful 
with them all that time. 

One of his neighbors askt him how much honey a good 
colony of bees could store in one day during a 
good honey-flow. Mr. L. told him that some of 
his best colonies stored in one day 14 pounds 
each, during the basswood flow the past season. 
He could hardly believe it. Mr. L. weighed the 
colonies early in the morning before any of the 
bees left the hive, and then weighed them again 
in the evening when all had stopt flying. Some 
of the best colonies were then 14 pounds heavier 
than in the morning. 

In 1896 Mr. Lehman sold $22.50 worth of 
fine honey froma single colony. It produced 
150 pounds which brought 15 cents per pound 
that year. 

We have had some of the extracted honey 
produced by Mr. Lehman, and it was some of 
the finest we have ever seen—very thick in 

body, and ofarich flavor. If all who produce 
extracted honey would be as careful to put out 
as well-ripened an article, there would be less 
complaint against honey in the extracted form. 
Last fall we purchast fifteen or twenty barrels 
of honey from Wisconsin, and lately we have 
had to reliquefy it, and transfer to 60-pound 
cans, because of the honey fermenting and 
really bursting out the heads of the barrels. 

ndoubtedly this honey was extracted before 
the bees had ripened it. Noone who has had 
the experience with extracted honey in barrels 
‘hat we have had would ever favor using bar- 
reis for holding honey. Of course, Mr. Lehman 
uses Cans, tho it is not so necessary in his case 
as in that of some others who are not careful to 
put out only well-ripened extracted honey. We 
hope the time will soon come when wooden bar- 
rels will be used no more for shipping honey. 


Tot picture shown herewith is a part of the home apiary 








Producing and Marketing Honey—Shall it be 
Comb or Extracted ?—Analysis of the 
Subject. 


BY R. C. AIKIN. 


HE production of extracted honey will surely increase. ’ 
Comb is consumed principally as a luxury,and so long as 
itsells at retail for 10 to 25 cents while other sweets, as 
sugar, sell at about half the average of the comb, it will not 
be other than a luxury. Other reasons why it is a luxury, is 
the greater skill required to produce it, making the cost 
greater, and the difficulty of keeping it indefinitely without 
greatly deteriorating. All these things help to increase the 
cost of comb honey over extracted, making it a luxury. 

Should the production of honey continue to increase as 
it has in the past, it must of necessity become a product of 
no mean proportions, and largely produced it must be 
largely’marketed. I can well remember in the New West, 
and in war times, when almost any kind of sugars were a 
luxury, sorghum molasses was the staple sweet. Granu- 
lated sugar is now as common as was sorghumin those 
days, and so will most likely be the change in regard to the 
use of honey. 

Comparing the cost of production of comb and extracted 
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honey, much depends upon the location and environments 
of the producer. With the specialist the difference is not so 
very great, but with the man who has a few colonies (there 
are many,csuch) in connection with other business, the 
choice between producing comb or extracted honey has to 
be made not so much on the ground of actual cost, but of 
ability to produce one or the other, and what can be gotten 
out of it. If Iam so situated that I cannot give attention 
at proper times to get marketable comb honey, then my in- 
ability makes it expensive to me ; but that matters not in 
the general production as a business. Honey-production as 
a business will not find the difference in cost so great as in- 
dicated by prevailing price. 

<— To produce as a business, and to sell on the general 
markets, the choosing which we will produce is not a ques- 
tion of any great difference in the costof producing, but of 
what it will bring after produced. I prefer to produce comb 
honey, it is much nicer and cleaner work; but laying aside 
my preferences, and looking at the matterin a business 
light, it depends upon circumstances, which I choose. 

The first thing todois to look the field over and see 
where and how the product is to be marketed, consider 
whether you can market by wagon or from the honey-house, 
or if freight must be paid and how much; whether your 
customers use honey as a luxury or as a common sweet, and 
never forget their ability to buy, whether luxuries or neces- 
sities only. 

My home customers are not those who use many lux- 
uries—they buy honey asa table sweet for general family 
use ; do not want and will not buy much honey if it costs 
more than other good syrups. Comb honey sells in a lim- 
ited way only, and at not to exceed 10 cents per section 
(pound) at retail. Were I producing comb honey for my 
local market, and to make a living out of it, it would bea 
slim living indeed that would come out of 10-cent honey. 
I can, however, make a living selling extracted at 6 to 7 cts. 


I figure this way: If I produce for the home market it 
must be extracted, and that goes right along when the 
price is 6 cents for the bare honey (it is more this winter) ; 
thus the people can bring their own vessels and get it at 
about the same cost as sugar. If I sent the same honey to 
Chicago or Kansas City (my nearest general wholesale 
markets), the package, freights and drayage, etc., would 
cost me about 2 cents, and leave me about 4cents for the 
honey—I would get about 6 cents there, usually. 

If I am to ship out my honey instead of selling at home, 
I should produce comb. No. 1comb would bring me some- 
where about 10 cents in Chicago (remember Iam talking 
about the general average one year with another, and zo/ 
this year), the freight and package costing me about 3 
cents. Thus, you see toship my crop I would get some- 
thing like 4 cents for extracted and 7 for comb, while to sell 
at home I would get about 6 for extracted, and sell enough 
to make a living out of it, whereas I would get about 10 
cents for comb, and sell but little of it. 

There are no doubt locations where one in well-to-do 
communities could sell quite a stock of comb honey ; but 
there is this difficulty among the wealthy and such as buy 
luxuries, they buy a little nice comb, fruits and a great 
variety of things, so that because of the great variety the 
honey gets to be a trifling amount. If the customers are 
laborers or wage earners, and buy for every day use, one 
such customer is worth a dozen of the more wealthy who 
buy a /ittle of everything. 

We must, then, look at the matter squarely as a busi- 
ness proposition, not blindly but understandingly, then de- 
cide what we will produce. If your field is large, and the 
supply so limited that the demand will take all you can pro- 
duce, go into comb honey. A wealthy community will take 
comb most likely rather than extracted, but you will needa 
greater number of families from which to get your custo- 
mers. If the field is limited, and you must draw your trade 
from the middle and lower classes, then produce extracted, 
and make it supplant other sweets. Make customers out of 
your neighbors, supplying them a sweet as good and cheap 
as they have been buying elsewhere, then you have a trade 
that is worth much to any producer, a trade that is more to 
be depended upon than is the trade in luxuries. 

Analyze intelligently the things to contend with, then 
go ahead, and once started on the right track keep right 
after it. The man who has been in a field for several years 
and carefully studied all the conditions, can discount some 
new competitor, in so far as knowledge goes. A competitor 
- having a big advantage in the way of capital may discount 
one of limited nteans, but, other things being equal,the man 
who goes at athing and stays right by it thru thick and 
thin, is the one who succeeds. Larimer Co., Colo. 
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The Home Market and Unfinisht Sections, 
BY JESSE M. DONALDSON. 


S Ihave received many valuable hints from articlg 
written on this subject, I will give an experience that | 
had, from which I learned a lesson that may benef; 

others who, like myself, sell their honey around home. 


My surplus is from white clover and raspberries. Buck. 
wheat is not grown here, so my customers are not used to 
that kind of honey. Last yeara man came thru this dig. 
trict selling buckwheat honey. It wasa nice grade of comp 
honey, put up in cartons; he was selling it very cheap, ang 
disposed of quite a large quantity. Some of my customers 
did not forget to call my attention to the difference in his 
price and mine. One of them told me he would ruin my 
trade. : 

I did not pay much attention to their remarks, as my 
crop was all sold, and I could not understand how he could 
hurt my trade, as he was selling buckwheat honey, and 
mine is from clover. But I soon learned my mistake, when 
I began selling my honey the past fall. One of the first 
houses I called at, I showed the lady a jar of extracted 
honey, telling her the price of the same. She said, “ Our 
folks don’t like strained honey. We always get ours in the 
comb.”’ 

Then I showed her a nice, well-filled section. After ex- 
amining it, she said, ‘‘ Well, that looks nice, and it is well 
filled, but we bought some last year that lookt nice, and we 
could not eat it.”’ 

I knew it would be useless for me to have her try the 
extracted honey, then explain to her that it was the same 
quality, so I past on to the next house. One of my regular 
customers lived there, so I made a sale. 

But I had gone down the street only a short distance, 
when I received almost the same story as I did at the first 
house. This set me thinking. How couldI overcome these 
arguments? I thought if I could let them sample the comb 
honey, the same as I do with extracted, all would be well. 


I was only three blocks away from home, solI went 
back and got some of my unfinisht sections. I cut the 
honey out of one of them, placing it on a plate. I called at 
the same houses, and askt the ladies to sample my honey. 
The result was ready sales. I”have used this plan since 
then, and I find ita great help, even when calling on my 
regular customers. When you give them a taste of honey 
(good honey) it seems to create a desire for more. 


I suppose some will say that I could have used those 
sections for baits (just what I did do) toa much better ad- 
vantage, so I will explain how I sort my comb honey. 


Ihave my regular customers, andI believe in giving 
good measure, sol place in one pile all sections that are 
well filled and capt—they are for sale. Those that have 
nice, even combs, but are not well filled, I extract, and use 
for bait sections. Any section with uneven comb, or not 
built out full, Iuse on my own table. This is the kind! 
used to bait my prospective customers. 

Speaking of bait sections, I see quite a number report 
trouble in getting them cleaned up. I had the same trouble 
until I hit on a plan that has always given me the desired 
results. Instead of leaving the sections in the super, I first 
uncap them, then I turn back one corner of the enamel 
cloth and place an empty hive-body on the hive. Then! 
fill the body with sections, placing them in any way so the 
bees can have access toall. It seems to me that the bees 
realize that sections placed on the hive this way are not 
accessible for winter stores. Worcester Co., Mass. 


$$ 


Migratory Bee-Keeping—Its Advantages and 
Disadvantages Pointed Out. 


BY W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


Y father livesin an adjoining county, where there is 
an abundance of boneset and goldenrod. One yeara 
younger brother, who had not left home, came to my 

place early in August and carried home with him 20 colo- 
nies of bees. An upper story filled with empty combs was 
placed over each colony, and the topcovered with wirecloth. 
A hay-rack was covered with hay to the depth of two feet, 
the hives set on the hay, and held together in a bunch by 
passing a rope around them. The journey of 25 miles was 
made without mishap. Those 20 colonies furnisht 400 
pounds of surplus, and, besides, they needed no feeding for 
winter, while the bees kept at home stored no surplus, and 
each colony required feeding about 15 pounds on an avert: 
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I gave one-half the surplus to my brother as his share 


age. 
”? 


of the ** spoils. . : , . . 

Had buckwheat yielded well, which, in this locality, 

happens once in about half a dozen years, nothing would 
have been gained by moving the bees. The inability to 
foretell the honey-flow in any given locality is the greatest 
obstacle in the way of successful migratory bee-keeping. 
In the Bee-Keepers’ Review for August, 1889, Mr. R. L. 
Yaylorsaid: “I might have mad@ $1,000-by moving 100 
eolonies there [to a certain locality] last year; but I might 
expend $200 each year for the next five years in moving 
bees back and forth, and find at the end of that time that I 
could have obtained more honey if I had not moved them at 
all. This I admitis not likely,as the advantages of that 
locality for a full cropare so much greater than this, but it 
is possible.” 
— Only 40 miles from here, ona direct line of railroad, is 
a locality where the main honey-flow comes in the fall; yet 
nothing is secured here at that time. All bee-keepers know 
that the distance of only a few miles often makes all the 
difference between no crop and a bountiful harvest, and the 
question is, Can’t bee-keepers take advantage of this fact ? 
If they can, why don’t they do more than they do? LEjther 
the moving of bees to.take advantage of transient, neigh- 
boring flows is unprofitable, on the whole, or else this part of 
bee-keeping has been neglected. Bee-yards, honey-houscs, 
etc., are all gotten up with permanency of location in view. 
The bee-keeper gathers about him these conveniences and 
appliances, arranging his apiary, and if the honey comes to 
him, all right; if it doesn’t, he does not think of going to 
the honey. 

The expense of moving to and from a. locality a few 
miles distant need not be so very great. From 30 to 40 colo- 
nies can be moved ona large hay-rack; ora special rack 
might be constructed, by means of which one team could 
haul 50 colonies. Small, light, readily-movable hives are a 
great advantage. One of the great advantages of fixt 
frames, about which there has been so much said of late, is 
that they need no fastening when an apiary is moved. An 
apiarist who is going to practice moving his bees to secure 
better pastures, must have hives, fixtures and other arrange- 
ments suitable for that purpose. It ought not to take more 
than two or three minutes to prepare a hive of bees for 
moving. 

Some localities are blest with white clover, basswood 
and fall flowers—and, by the way, the man who is to make 
a specialty of bee-keeping ought to seek such a locality— 
but many who are already engaged in bee-keeping are 
permanently located, have friends and relatives living near, 
and prefer not to move away even if the profits would be 
increast thereby. Then, again, itis difficult to find a first- 
class locality of clover or basswood that is equally good for 
fall flowers. And the better the locality the greater the 
danger of its being overstockt by its very attractiveness, 
bringing together so many bee-keepers. 

Years ago movable frames or combs were invented. In 
the last few years many of us have been learning to accom- 
plish many things by handling hives instead of combs, and 
the expression, ‘‘ readily-movable hive,’’ has been coined. 
Now we are beginning to talk about readily-movable api- 
aries—those that, with a day’s warning,can be pickt up 
and set down 20 miles away where a “‘ honey-shower ”’ is 
passing. 

_ I scarcely feel like advising a bee-keeper to move his 
apiary to some other locality, with the hope of securing a 
greater yield than it is possible to secure at home, when the 
yield at home may be a fair one ; but when a bee-keeper has 
only one—white clover or basswood, or fall flowers—from 
which to secure surplus, yet lives only a few miles from one 
or both of the other sources, it does seem to me as tho he 
ought to consider the advisability of moving his bees to 
these other fields when the harvest is ready for the laborers. 
lo me this seems like a more promising field for experiment 
than that of planting for honey. Instead of spending time 
and money for seeds, land and cultivation, let us move our 
bees to where Nature has already scattered the flowers with 
a lavish hand. 
There is another form of migratory bee-keeping that 
tas long been the dream of apiarists—that of starting with 
an apiary in the South at the opening of the honey season, 
and moving northward with the season, keeping pace with 
the advancing bloom, thus keeping the bees “in clover ”’ 
curing the whole summer. The difficulties to overcome are 
those of transportation. There is no single line of railroad 
running north and south for a sufficiently long distance to 
enable an apiary to be moved north fora long enough dis- 
tance to make a success of migratory bee-keeping. When 


shipping bees by freight on the migratory plan, the delays 
at junction points are sometimes not only vexatious, but 
disastrous. It is forthis reason that longing eyes have 
been cast at the Mississippi Riverand her steamboats ; and 
once C. O. Perrine tried moving several hundred colonies 
up the Mississippi on a barge towed by a tug. 

The plan was to run up the river nights, and “ tie up” 
during the day, to allow the bees to work. There were sev- 
eral reasons why the plan was a failure. The start was 
made too late in the season, and accidents to the machinery 
of the tugs caused delays. In order to overtake the bloom, 
it became necessary to confine the bees and run day and 
night. The confinement for so long was disastrous to the 
bees. Those who aided in the enterprise believe that, 
rightly managed, moving bees up the Mississippi, to keep 
pace with the bloom, might be made a success. 

Mr. Byron Walker, who has had much experience in 
bringing bees from the South, greatly favors the Miss- 
issippi plan of practicing migratory bee-keeping. He would 
not put the bees on a barge and tow the barge with a tug, 
but would load the bees ona regular steamer running up 
the river, setting them off at some desirable point, and 
then shipping them by boat to another point farther up the 
river as the flow began to wane. In the fall he would take 
the bees back to the South for the winter. 

Of course, bees moved in hot weather must have plenty 
of ventilation, but this alone will not save the brood. To 
save the brood, the bees must have plenty of water. As 
obstacle after obs.+cle fas been removed in home bee-keep- 
ing, so the migrato.. plan may yet be robbed of its draw- 
backs. 

Right here a hypothetical question comes to mind: 
Suposing that an apiary moving up the Mississippi secures 
six crops of honey—six times as much asa stationary api- 
ary—would this be more profitable than six stationary api- 
aries? In other words, which is the more promising field 
for enterprise—following up the season or establishing out- 
apiaries ? On this point there are many things to be con- 
sidered, and varying circumstances would lead to different 
decisions. To establish six apiaries would require consid- 
erable capital, and the labor of caring for the honey crop 
would all come at one time, while there would be only a 
*“‘chance’’ of securing a crop. With the migratory plan 
only one apiary would be needed, and the work of caring 
for the surplus would not all come at the same time. With 
the stationary apiaries, there would be no expense for trans- 
portation, which is a big thing.—Country Gentleman. 

Genesee Co., Mich. 
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Report of the Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Convention 
BY WM. G. VOORHEIS. 


[Continued from page 53.) 
CLIPPING THE QUEEN’S WINGS. 


Mr. Hilton—The trouble is where the queen’s wings 
are clipt when the swarm comes out ; if you are not on hand 
to catch her, you are liable to lose her. 

Mr. Beecham—lIf you stay right at the hive and watch 
her it is all right. You must be there to see the queen drop, 
so as to catch her. 

Mr. Bingham—I have tried clipping queens’ wings a 
good deal. Ido not doso now, asit is sometimesa great 
bother. The queen drops on the ground because she can 
not fly. The bees fly all over a 10-acre lot, trying to find 
her. Should other swarms come out, any one of them hav- 
ing a young queen, they will all cluster around the young 
queen. Then you will have a barrel of bees toseparate. I 
have had as many as 7 or 8 swarms together. 

Mr. Calvert—I think it is a good plan to clip the 
queen’s wings where the swarm is liable to cluster ona 
high tree. Clipt queens are profitable in small apiaries 
where a farmer is out at work, and can not attend to them 
atthe time. Where the apiary is large itis apt to mix up 
the bees all over the yard. It is more apt to make swarms 
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DIVIDING FOR INCREASE. 


Mr. Coveyou—It is not profitable to divide a colony in 
the spring, as you will not get much honey. Take two 
frames of brood and build up a colony from that. 

Mr. Chapman—I make all my increase at the close of 
the season. 

Mr.Kauffman—I divide by taking four frames of brood. 
I like natural swarming best. 

Mr. Chapman—I use a queen-excluder to keep the queen 
in the lower story. Young queens will not swarm if you 
give them plenty of room. I use brood-chambers as I need 
them, and tier up as high as four stories. 


FOUL BROOD. 


Mr. Calvert—To stop the spread of foul brood shake the 
bees out of the old hive on a new hive with brood founda- 
tion, and burn the old combs. I have treated them in vari- 
ous ways, but like this way the best. The difficulty is that 
the bee-keepers do not know the disease when they see it. 
They should have a chance to examine bees affected with 
foul brood, so as to become familiar with it. The best illus- 
tration of it isin ‘‘A BC of Bee-Culture.’’ The larve is 
tough, like India rubber; when you pull it out it springs 
back. It smells like old glue. 

Mr. Rankin—Foul brood is one of the worst diseases. 
To get rid of it, shake the bees into a new hive on new 
foundation. Bees having foul brood seem very delicate, 
and should be taken out of the hive at the start. I can de- 
tect it as soon as I raise the cover. 

Mr. Calvert—In Utah and Colorado they have an in- 
spector in each county. The counties there are larger than 
in the East. 

Mr. Rankin—One-half of the bees in the south and east 
part of the State are killed by foul brood. 

Mr. Gifford—I move that the chairman appoint a com- 
mittee to draft resolutions for the purpose of getting a State 
inspector appointed, and the foul brood law past at the next 
session of the legislature. 

The chairman appointed Messrs. Rankin, Gifford, and 
Bingham. 

Mr. Bingham—I think as the foul-brood combs are val- 
uable, we can save them by using ‘sulphur and washing- 
soda. 

Mr. Hilton—I think they might be saved in the hands 
of an expert bee-keeper, but in the hands of a novice it 
would not succeed. 

Mr. Rankin—I think that burning the combs is the best 
and only way. The danger of contamination is so great 
that it would not do to risk it. The starvation plan and 
putting the bees on new foundation are the only way. 

Mr. Calvert—I do not think that Mr. Bingham’s plan 
would work in out-apiaries. 

Mr. Hilton—I would ask Mr. Rankin why the foul-brood 
law did not pass at the last session of the legislature ? 


Mr. Rankin—The reason is, the bee-keepers in this 
State did not stand by the Bill; they were so indifferent 
about advising theif members of the legislature about it. 
It was pigeon-holed in the committee. 


Mr. Hilton—If the bee-keepers of this State want the 
law past, they must write to their representative and State 
senator about it, then there will be something done. Write 
individual letters—that is what counts. One thing certain, 
unless it is done soon bee-keeping will soon be a thing of 
the past. The people of the State of New York are worse 
off, if anything, than we are. For my part, I would like to 
see the disease stampt out in this State. If the people in 
the State of New York continued as indifferent to the disease 
as they had been, we could soon sell honey to them. 


Mr. Rankin—Vigorous measures must be adopted soon 
to quell this disease. The time has past for nipping the 
disease in the bud. It has spread over a greater extent in 
this State than people are aware of. 

Mr. Bingham—I regard the honey-extractor a calamity. 
The trouble is where the foul brood exists in the apiary the 
use of the extractor will spread the disease all thru the api- 
ary in a very short time. We must be very careful about 
using the extractor. Where one colony is affected with 
foul brood, we had better not use the extractor at all, as the 
germs left in the extractor will give it to the whole apiary. 


OUT-APIARIES. 


Do not put over 100 colonies in each out-apiary, as you 
are liable to overstock your locality. 

Mr. Chapman—An out-apiary should be taken care of 
just the same as the home yard. The number of colonies 
would depend upon the locality. 








cm 

Mr. Hilton—When I have an out-apiary I have a man to 
attend toit. I do not think it will pay in any other way, | 
would keepa man for six months of the year, and hay. 
from 100 to 150 colonies in each out-apiary. If you do ng 
take good care of them, as you would any other farm stoc, 
you will not succeed. Donot overstock your locality. The 
bee-keeper that follows the business must have out-apiaries 


Mr. Bingham—Bee-pasture can be overstockt. An oyt. 
apiary must be a large one ornoneatall. It is quite impor- 
tant to see one’s bees every day. My bees gather as much 
honey from a poor pasture as some of my neighbors’ bees 
gather from a good pasture. 


CELLAR-WINTERING WHERE BEES ARE AFFECTED WITH F0v] 
BROOD. 

Mr. Rankin—In cellar-wintering foul brood does cop. 
taminate the adjoining hives. We put a colony affecteg 
with foul brood into the cellar at the Experiment Station at 
Lansing, last winter. The hives were piled up alternately, 
Five colonies were affected from this one colony when we 
took them out in the spring. 


PLACE OF NEXT MEETING—ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


A vote was taken for the next place of meeting, and 
Traverse City was selected. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: President, 
George E. Hilton; Vice-President, H. K. Beecham ; Secre. 
tary, Wm. G. Voorheis, of South Frankfort ; and Treasurer, 
J. M. Rankin. 

It was voted that the Executive Committee fix the dates 
for the next meeting. 


PASTURAGE FOR BEES. 


Mr. Hilton—Sweet clover on waste land is a great pas. 
ture for bees. It is a great honey-plant, and will grow on 
any soil from the poorest sand to the heaviest clay. 

With several members this plant is a success. 

Alfalfa was reported by several members to be a complete 
failure. One member sowed quite a large piece of ground, 
part of it grew and has done well, cutting hay from it three 
times last summer. He did not see the bees work on it. 

Several members reported that catnip was a good 
honey-plant. - 

Crimson clover was reported to be a good honey-plant, 
but a dangerous feed for horses and cattle if allowed to get 
too ripe. 

Alsike clover is a good honey-plant. It does best in 
moist or wet soil, and does not do well on dry, light soil. 

Canada thistle and dandelion were named as gooé 
honey-plants. 

GENERAL DISCUSSION. 


As to the way to put foundation in sections, some kinds 
will be accepted no matter in which way put in. Other 
kinds must be put in so that the cells run diagonally from 
the top of the section. 

Never use starters in brood-frames, as you will get toc 
much drone-comb. 

Mr. Gifford—I think plain sections are the best. | 
would use separators. 

Mr. Hilton—I would not use light-weight sections. | 
prefer one-pound sections. I like tall sections best. At the 
same weight tall sections sell better than square ones. 

Do bees always send out scouts before they swarm’ 
From the discussion it seems at times that they would go 
direct from the hive to the tree in the woods. While bees 
usually cluster before they go off for good, they do not 
always do so. 

Mr. Hilton—A neighborof mine had a swarm come out 
he hived it, but it would not stay. The swarm staid in 
the cluster all night, and in the morning I went over to help 
him hive it again. JustasI got there a number of bees 
flew into the cluster, seemingly from a distance. The 
swarm flew off as fast as they could go. We could not stop 
them. I think where the bees fly direct from the hive to 
the woods they must have come out the day before. I 40 
not think that they send out scouts until after they cluster. 

Mr. Calvert—I think that the plain section with the 
fence separator is the best, as there are less unfinisht sec- 
tions. The tall section will hold a full pound in a good flow 
of honey; in a light yield of honey we will have light 
sections. 


Mr. Hilton—I think we should have sections holding 4 


full pound. Sections will hold more where separators are 
not used, but I would use separators so as to have the sec 
tions more uniform. Light sections will hurt the trade, 
and in the end hurt the bee-keeper. 

Which is best, starters or full foundation ? 
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Mr. Rankin—I think full foundation is the best with 
sections, and the double starter. For the latter I would use 
a starter '4 of an inch on the bottom of the section. Have 
the foundation from the top of the section come down fo 
within 4 of an inch of the bottom starter. It is important 
to leave this space of 4% inch between the two starters to 
vet the best results. I get better filled sections when I use 
this style of starter than in any other way. Iuse extra- 
thin foundation for sections. he new kind of foundation 
has the base of the foundation so very thin that when the 
bees draw it out they will not leave it so thick as to make 
fisnbone. 

: "oa we use thin foundation for brood-frames if we get 
out of brood foundation ? 

Mr. Hilton—No, it is not best to use thin foundation in 
brood-frames. When the bees commence to draw it out the 
weight of the bees and the warmth will get it out of place. 

‘Mr. Calvert—The New York market wants a carton of 
pasteboard around each section. These cartons are becom- 
ing popular in other markets. They should have the name 
of the bee-keeper, but not his address; if the address is put 
on the merchant will erase it. 

Is there any danger when the combs are infected with 
foul brood if afterwards it is made into foundation? No, 
the intense heat in melting the wax and making the foun- 
dation will destroy all spores of foul brood. 

A vote was taken to see how many used 8 or 10 frame 
hives. From the result of this vote it was found that the 8- 
frame hive was used bya large majority, for both comb 
and extracted honey. 

Mr. Woodman—The best way to render old comb is by 
the steam extractor. I also use a press with the same. 

Mr. Calvert—For ordinary bee-keepers, or farmer bee- 
keepers, the solar wax-extractor will do just as well; but 
care should be taken to see that the glass on the extractor 
fits tight, so as to confine the heat. 

Mr. Woodman—I use an uncapping-can with a screen 
in the middle to catch the bits of comb. 

Mr. Beecham—I use an old extractor for an uncapping- 
can. 

Mr. Hilton—-I use a keg with a wire-cloth near the top. 

The meeting then adjourned. Wo. G. VoorRHEIs. 
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BEGINNINGS OF FOUL BROOD. 


Mr. Lovesy, on page 819 (1899), gives us what is possi- 
bly a very valuable observation about the first beginnings 
of foul brood in a hive. The nearly-grown larve are in 
distress and discomfort before any of them are enough 
affected to die. As one result of their writhings many 
young bees can be found with their heads toward the bot- 
tom of the cell—a position from which, of course, they can 
never getout. And this is the golden opportunity to go to 
work and cure the disease, before any filth has accumulated 
in the cells at all. I presume he would not claim that all 
attacks began thus gradually, or that all cases of reverst 
young bees indicate foul brood. 


BEES AND POULTRY ON A CITY LOT. 


lo carry on both the bee-business and the poultry busi- 
ness on a city lot 50x90—well, it shows that a fellow has 
quite a bit of that turn that “laughs at impossibilities and 
says, It shall be done.” It so happens that both Apis melli- 
fera and Henibus eggifera have special talents in the line 
of getting the neighbors after them, with sharp sticks in 
‘heir hands, and the spirit of Judge Lynch in their hearts. 
If Mr. Heim can keep bees, and hens, and the public peace, 
all three, he must be a pretty good, and wise, and amiable 
man, The picture he shows us, page 801 (1899), I judge to 
be spring and fall arrangement. Or is he smart enough to 
manipulate in a two-decker shed during the honey season ? 


OLD GRIMES AND HIVE-NAILING. 


Alarum! Enter “‘Old Grimes.” 


s. 


long ago thought he was dead—that good old man. If he 
isn’t, of course we'll give him a reasonable chance to prove 
it up on us; but he mustn’t expect this logical generation 
to believe it just by his saying so. I see he wants a nice- 
looking hive, and then to have it last a lifetime. And his 
method is the same as that whereby he preserved his old 
blue coat a lifetime; keep it every minute “‘all buttoned 
down before.’’ His direction to “‘ toe’’ the nails if they are 
required to hang on to wood lengthwise of the grain sounds 
decidedly like a live carpenter’s dictum (just the thing 
bunglers like me would forget), and two nails close together, 
and toed in opposite directions, is our mechanical “‘ pretty- 
est’’ in the nailing line. Page 801. 


EXPERIMENTS ON QUEEN-REARING. 


How much better it is to have our settled views on im- 
portant points founded on careful experiment than on mere 
impressions! And how absurd it isto try to force our im- 
pressional views on the bee-keeping public at large! Thus 
I meditated on Dr. Miller's experiment, page 803. But read- 
ing that one just makes me.the more hungry for another of 
the same sort. Dr. Miller would be one of the first to ad- 
mit that a different strain of bees, in a different locality, 
and under different honey conditions, not only might show 
points of divergence, but would be pretty sure to show some. 
While on this matter we are not to lose sight of the fact 
that it is not somebody’s victory over somebody else that 
we care for, but the practical work-a-day question: Is it 
safe to let a queenless colony rear its own queen? My im- 
pressions agree with Dr. Miller’s experiment, that it is. 
But the bees in the experiment took older larve than I 
should have expected in advance—that is my chief surprise 
—and my chief delight is to see them keep on starting more 
for six days. I confess to feeling annoyed by what Mr. 
Hutchinson said about that. ’Spects he not only followed 
his impressions that time, but impressions wholly formed 
from colonies that couldn’t well start more, because they 
were hard up tosupply royal jelly to what princesses they 
had already on their hands. 


OTHERS’ EXPERIENCE MAY BE VALUABLE. 


‘* Nothing is done for the looks of it, or because others 
do it that way.”’ W.L. Coggshall on page 804. That’s a 
sentence that can’t be let loose without having a great deal 
of effect. Perhaps it ought to have a good deal of effect. 
But lest our young men whoare forming their life maxims 
should throw themselves too completely into the arms of it, 
I’ll jostle against it a little. I onceknewa young man, and 
a very brainy, inventive young man, too, who started out 
in farming on just about that principle. He’s not a farmer 
now—was an unusually conspicuous failure at farming. So 
far as farming goes it’s clear that the joint experience and 
judgment of thousands and thousands of ordinary farmers 
has simmered down to an unwritten volume of practical 
wisdom ; and that no man, no matter how good a head he 
has on him, can afford to throw it a// away at once. Can 
we be sure that the throwing-away course in apiculture 
would always turn out well, even if Mr. C. does make things 
hum? But the convention essay in which the sentence 
occurred is so good that I don’t believe even the Progressive 
Bee-Keeper would bark at it. 


SWEET CLOVER HONEY ATTACKT. 


Mr. Selser is a brave man; about the first to makea 
public attack on sweet clover from the apicultural side. 
Plenty of outside attacks and charges of being a general 
nuisance. We’re up against the question now whether 
sweet clover honey is really fit to eat or not. Several facts 
will have to enter into the final decision. For one, 
most honeys are unfit to eat in the unripe state. Don’t 
blame the ‘tater for not being good, till it’s done. For 
another fact, it is quite common for sweet clover to keep 
multitudes of bees busy for weeks when not a pound of sur- 
plus comes in. Likewise it is fearfully common for the 
bee-man not to know whence a small run of surplus does 
come—often credits it wrongly, oftener doesn’t try to credit 
it at all. Now about how often do these unrecognized runs 
come in at the same time, when half the bees are playing 
around the sweet clover like moths arounda candle? In 
other words, are not most alleged samples of sweet clover 
honey very largely mixt with something else ? On the main 
question let us hear from Utah, which is supposed to har- 
vest more sweet clover than any other region. Convention 
debate, page 805. 


HOW MANY HOURS A DAY DO BEES WORK ? 





We musically and 


I wonder if Prof. Hodge realizes how big a job he is at 
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—to make the public and us believe that the busy bee is not 
a busy bee. I should presume the observations he mentions 
were taken when there was no honey-flow, and when (very 
naturally) the field-bees were merely prospecting a little 
once in awhile, and waiting for a change the rest of the 
time. A normal hive in the busy season has no such num- 
bers of unoccupied cells as would be required to let each 
field-bee spend three-quarters of the time snoozing in one. 
Page 808. 
POWER TO RESIST STINGS. 


The power of the toad, and of some species of birds, to 
resist stings with little discomfort and no danger is simply 
one of the remarkable facts of Nature; but beyond the fact 
that it is a fact I fear we shall not be able to travel a great 
ways. Page 821. 


PICTURE OF THE PHILADELPHIA CONVENTION—AND A BABY. 


That’s a nice picture of the bee-folks in front of the 
Franklin Institute, page 817. MayI tell you that I enjoy 
looking at the human nature of such pictures about as 
much as I enjoy looking for my friends? For instance, 
that lady in the back row, the effort she is making that the 
baby may have a fair show—didn’t mind so much that she 
herself is short and nearly hidden. Alas, the wicked 
camera! Did somewhere near justice by nearly every one 
else, and reported the baby’s face as a simple white spot. 


LOCALITY AND THE DURABILITY OF HIVES. 


We had resigned ourselves to the freaks of ‘locality ”’ 
in almost everything else, but to be told by Mr. Davenport, 
page 821, that one mile difference of locality may makea 
great difference in the durability of hives, that kind o’ 
‘**strikes us sudden like’’—comes like a new wave of la 
grippe when we thought the worst was over. And the 
worst of it is he seems to be correct. Our hives stand 
mostly within a few inches of the ground, and when one 
thinks of it we couldn’t expect them tolast as well ina 
damp hollow as ona dry, breezy knoll. The drifting dust 


of aroadclose by is an element few of us would have 
thought of; yet quite possibly that counts a little. 

















CONDUCTED BY 
DR. OC. O. MILLER, Marengo, I11. 


juestions may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send auswers by mail.—Eprror.| 
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Supers on in Winter—Feeding, Etc. 


1. I have 65 colonies on the summer stands. I put the 
supers on last fall, then covered them with quilts, then with 
store-boxes turned down over them; then I packt around 
them with forest leaves. The hive-entrances are to the 
south, and boarded up on the north. I wintered them that 
way last winter, without the loss of acolony. Is it a good 
idea to put the supers on in the fall ? 

2. What do you consider the best honey-plant ? 

3. Is there a feeder manufactured for feeding bees on 
the summer stands ? 

4. What do you think about feeding bees in the spring ? 

5. Is there a difference in variety of buckwheat in pro- 
ducing white or dark honey ? INDIANA. 


ANSWERS.—1. I think a super on the hive with absorb- 
ent packing is a good thing; but it’s worth twice as much 
to you to know what the bees think as to know what I 
think ; and when a certain mode of wintering was entirely 
successful in so severe a winter as last, you may do well to 
tie to it. 

2. There is no best honey-plant. Whatis best in one 
place is not best in another. For this locality, white clover 
is worth all the others put together; yet in some places 
alfalfa is worth a great deal more than white clover, while 
alfalfa seems to be worthless here. It is quite likely that 
in your part of Indiana white clover ig the best honey-plant, 





a 
altho it may happen that linden may be worth more. Po. 
sibly some other plant. 

3. Yes,a number of them; among them are the Miller 
feeder for feeding on top, and the Boardman feeder for 
feeding at the entrance. 


4. Scarcely anything can be more important than t, 
feed in spring if the bees are short of stores. Not only 
that, it is well to feed till they have enough to last for, 
considerable time, say a little more than enough to last tij 
they can gather from outside sources. By some means, the 
bees seem to calculate ahead, and if they have only a very 
little honey they will not breed as freely as if abundance js 
in sight. If there is plenty of honey in the hive, there jg 
still such a thing as stimulative feeding, but that sort of 
feeding is a two-edged sword, and those with little exper. 
ence will do well to let it alone. 

5. I think you may finda difference in the shade of dif. 
ferent samples of buckwheat honey, but probably no differ. 
ence made by the variety. The season andthe soil have 
more to do with it. 





Stores Bees Consume in Winter. 


Here in southern Oregon the winter has been very mild, 
and no snow yet. My bees have a flight every few days, 
and sometimes every day for a week. Do they eat more 
honey when they can fly out than when it is so cold they 
can’t fly ? OREGON. ~ 


ANSWER.—Yes, the consumption is considerably more 
when bees fly daily than when it is just cold enough to keep 
them in the hives. When the cold becomes very severe, 
then the bees must stir and consume more to keep up the 
heat, but the days of frequent flights are harder on the 
stores than the severe cold: But some of those in severe 
climates would be glad to swap places with you, even if it 
does cost more stores. 


Banking Earth Around Hives. 





My 84 colonies have just had their first flight in a 
month; loss of bees small, but dysentery commenced, 
which will no doubt disappear, as we have hada few fine 
days for bees to fly. Hives are badly spotted, and one hive- 
entrance is a perfect sight of the effects of dysentery. | 
have a neighbor one mile away who banks ground about 
the back end and sides of the hives; he has wintered very 
successfully for several seasons, and reports his bees as at 
present entirely free from any dysentery. Do you suppose 
this banking of dirt about hives has rendered his colonies 
free from it? It is the only reason I can assign for it. The 
temperature has been zero buta few mornings, and rang- 
ing most of the time of mornings from 15 to 25 degrees. My 
bees are in single-walled hives. OHIO. 


ANSWER.—Cold is one of the important factors in pro- 
ducing diarrhea, so banking up to make the bees warmer 
might make no small difference in the matter. 


oe 


Candied Honey—*‘ Hot” Honey—Extracting. 


1. I wish to enquire about candied honey. I have been 
in the business four seasons—the first two seasons I didn’t 
see a pound of candied honey. Altho someof the old honey 
was kept over till new honey began to come, it was clear 
and bright, but the third crop candied some the next winter 
and spring, and the early honey of the present season com- 
menced candying in the fall. A gentleman living four or 
five miles away said he didn’t know why his honey should 
candy and mine not. a 


Why was it? Was it because at the first my extracting- 
combs were all fresh and new—just produced from the comb 
foundation ? 

2. Will a dipper that has candied honey on it, if put into 
clear honey, cause the clear honey to candy ? 


3. What is honey produced from, that is sometimes s0 
‘** hot,”’ or causes such a smarting sensation in the throat, 
that it can hardly be eaten? It may otherwise be of excel- 
lent quality. What is a remedy for it ? 

4. [have noticed that my early honey was not of as 
good flavor as that produced in the latter part of the sea- 
son ; some of it had the flavor of syrup made from light 
brown sugar. A little was so objectionable that it was 
hardly marketable, In addition it gave considerable of the 
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<marting sensation that I spoke of. 
ee on the hive until fall ? 
s. By the way, that suggests another question: What 
e best way to extract honey? To extract as fast as we 
can find combs pretty well filled and about half sealed, 
taking a few, perhaps two or three out at a time, or have 
plenty of super room, and when one is nearly filled put 
another filled with comb or comb foundation under it, and 
notextract but once, and that when the honey season is 
re Will it make any difference with the flavor of the 
honey, or with the working of the bees? I thought last 
summer that it seemed to discourage some of the swarms 
to take some of the frames away and supply their places 
with empty comb. When I have extracted, the weather has 
usually been dry and hot, and I have never had any trouble 
with unripe honey. KANSAS. 


Would it do any good 


is th 


ANSWERS.—1. It may be impossible to tell for certain 
which one of several causes may have made the difference 
between your neighbor’s honey and yours, if indeed it were 
possible to name all the causes that might operate. His 
bees may not have workt on the same flowers as yours, and 
there is a decided difference as to the granulating of differ- 
ent honey. The way in which honey is kept makes a dif- 
ference in granulation, and his honey may not have been 
kept in the same way as yours. His new comb may have 
kept the honey longer from candying than your old comb in 
which some candied honey may have been present when 
the bees began to store in it. 

2. It will have an effect in that direction. 


* 


3. I don’t know. I never tasted any such honey but 
once, and I never care to taste it again. Itthink it wasa 
sample that some one had at the convention at the World’s 
Fair at Chicago. The effect was about the same as that of 
eating Indian turnips. At first you scarcely tasted any- 
thing wrong with the honey; but after you had tasted it, 
the biting, burning sensation kept increasing till it was 
quite painful. I supposed the honey was gathered from 
some special flower, and I know of no way of avoiding such 
honey unless it would be to destroy the objectionable 
plants. It is just possible that long keeping might modify 
its viciousness, for it is said that rank onion honey be- 
comes quite good with age, but I should hardly expect this 
pungent article to give up its character. Can any one tell 
us from what plant it is gathered, and whether it improves 
with age ? 

4. Possibly it might not be so bad in the fall; but it 
would probably still be bad. 

5. Some of our best bee-keepers practice the last plan 
mentioned, doing no extracting till the closeof the season, 
and the tendency seems to be getting more and more away 
from the plan at first practiced by many, of extracting be- 
fore the honey was sealed. 

6. Asa rule, the honey that is left long in the hive will 
be of better body and flavor. If taken too soon after being 
gathered, it is considered unfit to put on the market. So 
far as the bees are concerned, they are stimulated rather 


than discouraged by having an empty comb or combs given 
them. 





Getting Bees Out from Under a House-Siding. 


l enclose a drawing of a house in which is locateda 
colony of bees between two studding and under the siding. 
They are, as you will see, about 16 feet abave the ground, a 
little to the left and below a window in the second story. 
They have the space between the two studding, and about 
8 feet in length, filled with honey, going in near the lower 
part thru a knot-hole. I would like to get the bees and 
honey out as early as possible in the spring and save the 
bees. Kindly tell me how you would do it. 

ILLINOIS. 

_ ANSWER.—If you are a novice in handling bees, it 
might be well for you to get the help of some one familiar 
with such things, and if at the same time he is a carpenter, 
so much the better. Erect a scaffold sufficiently high, and 
commence removing the siding above the bees. Apply 
smoke before and during the operation with sufficient fre- 
quency to keep the bees from being too intimate. As you 
get down to where the combs begin, thrust a knife down to 
sever the attachments of the comb to the siding before re- 
moving each piece of siding. When the combs are laid 
bare, cut them away carefully, still using smoke as much as 
necessary, and transfer the brood-into the frames of a hive 


you are thru with that part of the job, very likely a large 
part of the bees will be clustered on the place from which 
the combs were taken. Build some kind of a platform on 
your scaffold on which you can place your hive so that the 
entrance of the hive will be thrust into the bees. If they 
do not start to go in the hive of their own accord, brusha 
few into the entrance to give them a hint. If this is not a 
success, owing to the stubbornness of the bees or some 
other cause, hold a frame of the brood in the cluster till it 
is well covered with bees, then put it in the hive and use 
another frame, till the bees are allin the hive. Or, you 
may take something like a dipper and dip the bees up, and 
then gently pour them on the brood-frames. Persevere in 
one way or another till you get all the bees, for the queen 
might be in a small cluster remaining. If you happen to 
see the queen, you needn’t be so particular about getting 
the last of the bees; but smoke heavily those left till they 
prefer some other quarter. Then set your hive where you 
want it to stay. 


Moving Bees in March. 





How should I pack my bees for a long-distance ship- 
ment? They are now packt in a box which is six inches 
larger each way than thehive. I filled in straw between. 
Iam going to move to Minnesota in March. I got some 
nice honey last year, tho it was a poor one, about 45 pounds 
to the colony. The sweet clover was the main honey- 
plant. ILLINOIS. 


ANSWER.—The main thing is to see that they have 
sufficient ventilation, and, if they have a long enough con- 
finement, that they do not suffer for water. If you do not 
have fixt-distance frames, the frames must be secured 
against moving, and this may be done by driving a nail 
down thru each end of each top-bar, not driving the nail 
clear in, but leaving the head projecting enough so that 
you can easily draw it out with the claw of a hammer when 
the bees are again on the stands. Just what is the best 
way to give ventilation depends on the build of the hive. 
In March there is less air needed than when the weather is 
hot. If the entrance amounts to 12 square inches or more, 
all that is necessary is to cover the entrance with wire-cloth 
in any way that is convenient and secure. If the entrance 
is not large enough, you can make a rim the size of the hive 
and an inch or two deep, covered with wire-cloth, and let 
this take the place of the cover. Before fastening up the 
hive, there should be given a sponge filled with water, ora 
roll of wet cloth, which could be wet afresh on the journey 
if necessary, but perhaps it would not be necessary in 
March. 
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York’s Honey Calendar for 1900 isa 16-page pamph- 
let especially gotten up to create a demand for honey among 
should-be consumers. The forepart was written by Dr. 
C. C. Miller, and is devoted to general information concern- 
ing honey. The latter part consists of recipes for use in 
cooking and as a medicine. It will be found to be a very 
effective helper in working up a home market for honey. 
We furnish them, postpaid, at these prices: A sample 
free; 25 copies for 30 cents; 50 for 50 cents; 100 for 90 
cents; 250 for $2.00; 500 for $3.50. For 25 cents extra we 
will print your name and address on the front page, when 
ordering 100 or more copies at these prices. 


<> ——_—— 


‘¢ The Hum of the Bees in the Apple-Tree Bloom ”’ is 
the name of the new bee-keeper’s song—words by Hon. 
Eugene Secor and music by Dr. C. C. Miller. This is 
thought by some to be the best bee-song yet written by Mr. 
Secor and Dr. Miller. It is, indeed, a ‘‘hummer.’’ We can 
furnish a single copy of it postpaid, for 10 cents, or 3 copies 
for 25 cents. Or, we will mail a half-dozen copies of it for 
sending us one new yearly subscription to the American 
Bee Journal at $1.00. 


_—_-___ —@ © 


Our Wood Binder (or Holder) is made to take all the 
copies of the American Bee Journal fora year. It is sent 
by mail for 20 cents. Full directionsaccompany. The Bee 
~ Journals can be inserted as soon as they are received, and 
thus preserved for future reference. Upon receipt of $1.00 
for your Bee Journal subscription a full year in advance, 





a8 directed in your text-book for transferring. By the time 


we will mail you a Wood Binder free—if you will mention it, 
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Note—The American Bee Journal adopts the Orthography of the follow- 
ing Rule, recommended by the joint action of the American Philolog- 
ical Association and the Philological Society of England: — Change 
“d” or “ed” final to “t”” when so pronounced, except when the “e” af- 
fects a preceding sound. Also some other changes are used. 
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The Colorado Convention Report is now in our hands, 
and its publication in these columns will be commenced 
next week. A good report is always assured from the Col- 
orado Association, as they invariably have profitable an- 
nual meetings. 








A) 

The Wisconsin Convention will be held at Madison, 
in the State Capitol, Wednesday and Thursday, Feb. 7 and 
8—next week. The editor of the American Bee Journal ex- 
pects to be present, and hopes to have the pleasure of meet- 
ing as many as possible of his good bee-keeping friends in 
that part of the country. Judging from the program, 
which was publisht in these columns recently, a good meet- 
ing is assured. 





The Chicago Convention of the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will be held next Aug. 28, 29 and 30—beginning 
Tuesday evening at 7:30 o’clock. The exact place in this 
city for holding the meeting is not yet definitely known. 
There are one or two placesin view. The executive com- 
mittee of the Chicago Bee-Keepers’ Association having in 
charge the selection of a hall, think it would be well to hold 
their next local meeting in a certain place as a trial, then 
if all is satisfactory have the National convention meet in 
the same place. The next meeting of the Chicago Associa- 
tion will be held Thursday, April 5—about five months 





5 ee 
before the National—so there will be ample time after tha 
to announce the exact place of meeting in August. 

In Gleanings in Bee-Culture for Jan. 15, Pres. BE. p 
Root has this to say in reference to the great annual bee. 
keepers’ convention : 


‘*'The place of meeting is Chicago during the time of 
the Grand Army encampment, when low railroad rates wij) 
be in force all over the country. A program has been jy 
process of preparation for some time back, and among some 
of the special features will be one, and possibly two, stere. 
opticon lectures on two separate evenings. The question. 
box for the latter half of the day sessions will be another 
feature. The questions will be of a character to interes 
advanced bee-keepers as well as beginners. Every effort 
is being put forth to make this one of the best in point of 
discussion and attendance that has ever been held. Chi- 
cago is acentral point, easily accessible from every direction, 
and there is no reason why there should not bea large 
meeting. Local associations, State and county, should see 
to it that delegates are appointed to attend this meeting.” 





The Ontario Convention for 1899 was held in Toronto, 
Dec. 5,6 and 7. It reported a membership of 92, with a bal- 
ance in the treasury of nearly $117. Messrs. Wm. McEvoy 
and F. A. Gemmill were re-elected as inspector and assis- 
tant inspector, respectively. The next place of meeting 
will be Niagara Falls. A™~recommendation was approved 
which decided that the Association do not assume the pub- 
lication of the Canadian Bee Journal. The new president, 
C. W. Post, was recommended as inspector of honey in- 
tended for the Paris Exposition. 








The Article on Migratory Bee-Keeping, on another 
page, shows familiarity on the part of the writer with the 
subject. ‘The question why more do not practice migrating 
is partly answered by Mr. Hutchinson when he says: ‘ An 
apiarist who is going to practice moving his bees to secure 
better pastures, must have hives, fixtures and other ar- 
rangements suitable for that purpose.’’ Every bee-keeper 
does not have these, especially the proper arrangement for 
hauling ; and he does not know very well what he should 
have. Then he has a fear that bees may get out and make 
trouble en route—a fear not without foundation, for those 
who have had experience in hauling bees have generally 
had a pretty tough breaking-in, some of their experiences 
having been of a decidedly serious character. For some it 
would be a hard thing to find a spot to locate bees, even 
after having found the right pasturage ; for there seems a 
general prejudice against having bees on the place, among 
those who have no bees of their own. 

Altogether, there is no little to make a bee-keeper hesi- 
tate about making his first attempt at migratory bee- 
keeping. 








California as a Honey-State.—That racy writer, Ram- 


bler, has been fora long time writing Rambles for Glean- 
ings in Bee-Culture, in which, perhaps, too often there has 
been so little bee-talk that the busy bee-keeper hardly felt 
he could spare the time to read them; and yet did not dare 
to skip them for fear there might be a hidden nugget that 
he could not afford to lose. Latterly theré has been an im- 
provement in this respect, and his last Ramble, No. 151, is 
a perfect gem of its kind, and the kind is a good kind. 


Rambler discusses California as a honey-producing 
State, and makes a masterly job of it. No attempt at quo 
tation or condensation would do the article justice, and it 
is not worth while toattempt it. A little later on we expect 
to copy it. A remarkable accompaniment to the article, 
however, may be mentioned, in the shape of two maps. One 
is a map of California, showing the State divided into tliree 
portions, viz.: Northern California, largely undevelopt: 
central, with its alfalfa regions; and southern, undevelopt 
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at the north and south ends, between which are its orange 
helt and its sage regions. 

The other map is a counterpart as to size and shape, 
the whole State apparently being turned into a sea of water 
‘1 which are seen floating like great blocks of ice the 
States of Delaware, New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, 
nont, Maine, New Hampshire, Connecticut, and Ohio. 
emplating this latter map, one is led to exclaim, ‘‘I 
never realized before whata big State Califor- 


Veri 
Cont 
certainly 


nia 1S. 





Mexican Extracted Honey.—About two weeks ago we 
received a sample of extracted honey produced in Mexico, 
from Mr. G. L. Kilmer, of the State of Jalisco. It is a 
thick amber honey, worth perhaps less in this market than 
ordinary buckwheat extracted honey, tho Mr. K. said he 
would ship us acarload of 30,000 pounds of it, in 60-pound 
tin cans, at 12 cents a pound delivered in Chicago. Here is 
what Mr. Kilmer said further in regard to the honey : 


This honey is gathered by the natives working for the 
large ranchers here. The bees are driven out, the comb col- 
lected and put into boxes having wire sieves below ; the box 
is then covered with thin boards, and placed in the sun, the 
heat forcing the honey to run out thru the sieve. They 
have been getting out their honey this way since Cortez 
conquered Mexico. 

Rice, corn, sugar-cane, wheat, oranges and lemons are 
the principal products of these parts. G. L.. KILMER. 

We see from the above that the Mexicans used a sun or 
solar extractor long before Mr. Doolittle and some others 
were born. Verily, there is nothing new under the sun. 

But just to think of Mexican extracted honey at 12 cents 
a pound! And honey that is only fit for manuiacturing 
purposes, at that. At that rate, we are not fearing its 
competition. 





AlkalizWeed as a Honey-Plant receives high com- 
mendation from W. A. H. Gilstrap, of California, in Glean- 
ings in Bee-Culture. Notwithstanding the great value of 
alfaifa, it is more or lessa failure when it has too much or 
too little moisture, and sometimes it fails when there is no 
apparent reason for the failure. In many places alkali- 
weed comes in nicely. It is sometimes called ‘‘ sticker- 
weed,’’ on account of the small prickles with which it is 
covered. Here is what Mr. Gilstrap says concerning it: 


“These weeds frequently grow as high as wheat before 
the latter is cut, and sometimes prevent its being harvested, 
as the weeds would decay in the stack. You need not ex- 
pect much bloom before July or the first of August, except 
on strong alkali land where the weeds are stunted. Then 
the golden honey is produced until frost or early rain kills 
the plant. This year was an exception, as the honey failed 
about Sept. 23, and our first rain fell Oct. 10. Hardly enough 
frost yet for you to see. In seven years I have known two 
failures of this source, caused by drouth. The flavor of 
this honey is pleasant, not so sweet as alfalfa, clast as am- 
ber or light amber by different dealers. It is too yellow to 
excel as comb honey, and also granulates quicker than some 
other honey. These are reasons why it is no more sought 


after by apiarists.”’ 





The First Honey-Extractor put on the United States 
market was the Peabody. It was invented and manufac- 
tured by J. L. Peabody, and in beauty of finish has never 
been excelled by any of its successors. In effectiveness it 
is now out of the race, as the entire can revolved with the 
combs. Fresh interest in the matter has been awakened 
by the editor of Gleanings in Bee-Culture, who met Mr. 
Peabody at the late Colorado convention. He ¢s brother to 
H. O Peabody, the inventor of the Peabody rifle, to whom 
J. L. modestly gives all the credit for the neatness and 
mechanical excellence of his extractor, as H. O. was the 
mechanic who designed and built it. The machine did 
s00d work in its time. It was patented in 1869, 
































Mr. W. L. COGGSHALL, of Tompkins Co., N. Y., re- 
turned about a week ago from atrip to Cuba. He reports 
not much honey inthe locality he visited, and whole api- 
aries destroyed by foul brood. 


se eee 


THE G. B. Lewis Co., of Watertown, Wis., were the 
first bee-supply dealers to send us theif catalog for 1900. 
Their advertisement is always foundin the American Bee 
Journal—and their excellent goods everywhere. 


se eee 


Mr. O. L. HERSHISER, of Erie Co., N. Y., we learned 
from announcement received at this office, Jan. 24, was 
married to Margaret J. McIntosh, at Toronto, Ont., Dec. 
6, 1899. Even if a little late, our hearty congratulations 
are hereby extended to Mr. and Mrs. Hershiser. 


se eee 
Dr. A. B. Mason, of Lucas Co., Ohio, writing us Jan, 
20, said : 
‘*Our bees in the cellar were never in better shape at 
this time of the year. It’s a treat to have an occasional 
peep at the clusters hanging from the bottom of the frames, 


or rather, lying between the bottom of the frames and the . 


quilt on the hive below.”’ 
se eet 


Dr. D. E. Stratron, of Tuolumne Co., Calif., reports 
in Gleanings in Bee-Culture, that 1892 was his best year 
with bees. He says: 

‘**From 54 colonies, spring count, I extracted 22,397 
pounds, and increast to 72 colonies. Clear profit, besides 
the increase, $786. My disastrous year was when I ex- 
tracted 840 pounds, and had my apiary decrease from 145 
good colonies to 54 poor ones.”’ 


7 * ene 


. 

THE HorsE ‘‘CoGGSHALL.’’—Harry Howe tells in 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture of a visit he madeto an apiary 
about 18 miles from Havana, Cuba, belonging to Senof 
Aguilera. Its 250 colonies all in new 10-frame dove- 
tailed hives in all the colors of the rainbow, made a beauti- 
ful sight in their setting of banana trees, flowers and orna- 
mental plants. ‘‘Onthe way back,’’ says Mr. Howe, ‘I 
noticed that the horse seemed to have a rather queer name ; 
and after I began to notice it, it seemed some way familiar, 
so I dskt Senor A. about it. It turned out to be ‘ Coggshall,’ 
with a Spanish pronunciation. It surprised me very much 
to find a horse with such a name, until Senor A. explained 
that the horse had grown into the habit of kicking the cover 
off from things, then all was clear.”’ ® 


ne nee 


Pror. E. N. EATON, who was recommended by the Chi- 
cago Bee-Keepers’ Association as a suitable person to be 
assistant Pure-Food Commissioner and State analyst, re- 
ceived the appointment from Commissioner Jones, we are 
glad to say. Mr. Eaton, we believe, is thoroly qualified for 
the position, and will make an excellent assistant to Mr. 
Jones. 

Here is what Editor Abbott has to say about Prof, 
aton, in the Modern Farmer : 


; ‘The bee-keepers of the country, and especially of 
Illinois, have cause to congratulate themselves on the ap- 
pointment of Prof. Eaton. Heis wot only a fine chemist, 
and thoroly equipt for his position, but is a friend of the 
honey-producer. He has had a good deal to do with honey 
analysis, and will no doubt furnish valuable aid to the 
United States Bee-Keepers’ Association in their attempt to 
drive the honey adulterators from their stronghold in Chi- 
cago. We congratulate the Commissioner on the appoint- 
ment, and take this opportunity to assure him that he will 
have the hearty support of all honey-producers in his at- 
tempt to compel people to sell goods for what they are.’’ 


— —————» eo o__—_—_—_- 


The Premiums offered on page /9 are well worth work- 
ing for. Look at them, 
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SUFFERERS 
Feo LUNG © KIDNEY 


troubles can obtain valuable advice, FREE, by 


addressing R. PEIRO, 
34 Central Music Hall, CHICAGO, 


4a W rite at once, stating age, sex, occupation, 
how troubled, post-office address, and enclose 
return stamp for immediate reply. 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








THE COILS IN PAGE WIRE 


have saved many BROILS among neighbors. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 





age CATALOG 
E. Goods are 


BEE-SUPPLIES 8852 


are right. e can 
save you some on freight. Enquire of us. 
2Atf JOHN NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has no Sag in Brood-Frames. 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 


Has no Fishbone in the Surplus 
Honey. 
Being the cleanest is usually workt 


the quickest of any foundation made. 
Jj. A. VAN DEUSEN, 
Sole Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co.,N.¥ 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Bee-Supplies! 


Weare distributors for ROOT’S GOODS 
+ AT THEIR PRICES for southern Ohio, 4, 
Indiana, Illinois, West Virginia, Ken- : 
fe 
cu 











tucky, and the South. 


MUTH’S SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, 
LANGSTROTH BEE-HIVES, ETC. 


Lowest Freight Rates in the country. 
Send for Catalog. 


Cc. H. Ww. WHEBER, 
Successor to C. F. Mutu & Son, 
2146-48 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, O. 
40Atf Please meution the Bee Journal 


s&7 IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the wnole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other publisht, send $1.25 
to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., for his 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide. 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


The Mississippi Valley Democrat 


—_AND—- 


Journal of Agriculture, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 














A wide-awake, practical Western paper for 
wide-awake, practical Western farmers, stock- 
raisers, poultry people and fruit-growers, to 
learn the science of breeding, feeding and man- 
agement. Special departments for horses, cat- 
tle, hogs, sheep, poultry and dairy. No farmer 
can afford to do without it. 

It stands for American farmers and produ- 
cers. It is the leading exponent of agriculture 
as a business, and at the same time the cham- 
pion of the Agricultural States and the producer 
in politics. Subscription, One Dollar a Year. 


as Write for Sample Copy 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Breeding tor ‘Tongues is thus 
mentioned in Gleanings in Bee-Culture: 


‘“*At the Michigan State Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention, held in Thompsonville, Jan. 
land 2, Mr. J. M. Rankin, who has charge 
of the apiarian department of the Michi- 
gan Experiment Station, reported some in- 
teresting experiments in the line of devel- 
oping bees with long tongues. He found 
that the average length of the tongue of 
black bees is 4.5 millimeters; Italians, 5.1, 
while he had several colonies of a strain of 
bees at the Experiment Station apiary 
whose tongues measured 6.2 millimeters. 
He believed that, by a process of selection, 
and breeding with this trait in view, a race 
of bees might be developt which will secure 
more of the honey from clover-blossoms,”’ 


Foul Airand Cold in Cellars.— 
A Stray Straw in Gleanings in Bee-Culture 
says: 

‘*Mr. Editor, you say that when bees 
quiet down in the cellar after a fire has been 
started, no one can state definitely how 
much of the trouble was due to cold and 
how much to foul air. Quite right. But 
Ill tell _ one case in which you can tell 
definitely. Temperature in the cellar, 50°; 
same outdoors. Bees noisy. Fire started 
toward evening, running temperature to 
60°. Next morning bees still. with ther- 
mometer 50° inside and out. Foul air had 
all to do with it in that case.” 


Editor Root follows with this footnote: 
‘* That is a clear case; and the fact being es- 
tablisht in this case, it will be reasonable to 
assume that in the other cases foul air is 
equally the disturbing cause.” 


Making Honey-Vinegar Rap- 
idly.—In the American Bee-Keeper, M. F. 
Reeve tells about a rapid plan used to make 
vinegar out of soured mead, of which sev- 
eral hundred gallons would have been other- 
wise wasted. The mead was made of Cu- 
ban honey and Demarara sugar spiced, but 
any solution of honey might be used. A 
whisky barrel set on end was the genera- 
tor. Further details are as follows: 


‘‘It was bored full of half-inch auger- 
holes, sloping downwards, and was then 
filled with beech-shavings procured from a 
shoe factory. A false bottom was put in, 
on which the shavings rested, and a loose 
head was dropt ontop. A spigot was in- 
serted in the barrel, and the generator was 
ready for business. The already sour mead 
was poured into gallon stoneware jugs and 
heated over night on a shelf above the 
kitchen range; in the morning it was 
poured in at the top of the generator and 
allowed to percolate thru the shavings. 
The air admitted thru the sloping holes in 
the sides of the barrel did the business of 
supplying the required oxygen, and a few 
runnings thru the barrel, was all that was 
necessary ‘to convert the fluid into the 
sharpest. clearest vinegar anybody ever 
tasted. There must be a generous body, 
say a pound of honey or sugar, or molasses, 
to the gallon; otherwise the maker will 
bave a thin vinegar which will lack the 
prime requisite—acidity.”’ 


Wintering Bees in a House 
above ground bas been pretty generally 
voted not an entire success, the bees being 
too often subjected for a long time to a 
very low temperature, without the advan- 
tage of a prompt flight on the occurrence of 
a warm day. fF. L. Thompson reports 3 
Utah bee-keepers who make an entire suc- 
cess of such wintering, the secret of the 
success appearing to lie in the fact that a 
sufficient number of bees are piled together 
to keep up the temperature. Practically, 
that makes it the same thing as cellar-win- 
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The Midland Farmer 


(SEMI-MONTHLY). 


The representative modern Farm Paper of the 
Central and Southern Mississippi Valley. Page 
departments to every branch of Farming and 
Stock-Raising. Plain and Practical—Seasona. 
ble and Sensible. Send 25 cents, silver or two. 
cent stamps, and a list of your neighbors (for 
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The American Poultry Journal 
325 Dearborn Street, CH1caco, ILL. 
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ing must possess intrinsic merit of its own, and 
its field must be a valuable one. Such is the 


American Poultry Journal. 
50 cents a Year. Mention the Bee Journal. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


BARNES’ FOOT POWER MACHINERY 


Read what J. I. PARENT, of 
Charlton, N. Y., says: “ We 
cut with one of your Com- 
bined Machines, last winter, 
50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 
100 honey racks, 500 brood- 
frames, 2,000 honey boxes, and 
a great deal of other work. 
This winter we have double 
the amount of bee-hives, etc., 
er) to make, and we expect to do 

- it with this Saw. It will doall 
you say it will.” Catalog and price-list free. 
Address, W. F. & JoHN BARNES, 
5Ctf 995 Ruby St., Rockford, Ill. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


The Rural Californian 


Tells all about Bees in California. The yields 
and Price of Honey; the Pasturage and Nectar- 














Producing Plants; the Bee-Ranches and how 
they are conducted. In fact the entire field is 
fully covered by an expert bee-man. Besides 


this the paper also tells youn all about California 
Agriculture and Horticulturé, $1.00 per year; 6 
months, 50 cents. Sample copies, 10 cents. 


THE RURAL CALIFORNIAN, 


218 North Main Street, - Los ANGELES, CAL. 


> Cents Each for Names 


Send 10 cents and the names of 5 neigh 
who raise poultry, and we will send you our 
monthly 20-page paper for one year. Regulaf 
price, 25 cents a year. Sample copy free. Men- 
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—=ABC== 


— OF —— 


BEE - CULTURE 


Revised in 1899. 
The only Encyclopedia on Bees, 





Read what Dr. C. C. Miller says in 


the National Stockman : 


‘‘Not a bad index of the advance- 
ment of bee-culture in this country is 
the fact that besides two or three other 
good books on bee-keeping, the ABC of 
Bee-Culture has been so extensively 
used that it has reacht its 67th thou- 
sand. The name is rather a misnomer, 
suggesting as it doesa small primer 
for children. Instead of that IT 1s THE 
MOST COMPREHENSIVE WORK IN THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE PERTAINING 
BEES, and a more appropriate name 
would be The Encyclopedia of Bee 
Culture. It contains 437 pages meas- 
uring 9'2x6%4 inches each. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated with fine pictures, 
many of them full page, and is printed 
on elegant paper in clear type that is a 


delight to the eye. 


“It was first written by A. I. Root 
something more than 20 years ago, but 
bee-culture is not a science that is at a 
stand-still, so during all these years 
the book is kept standing in type, and 
with every advance in bee-culture there 
has been a change in type, so that the 
book, now double its original size, is 
just a little in the condition of a boy’s 
jack-knife; he lost a blade and had a 
new blade put in, then the handle was 
broken and he got a new handle; but 


stillit was ‘the same old knife.’ 


work has been ably revised lately by 
E. R. Root, son of A. I. Root. also a 
skillful and experienced bee-keeper, 
and the whole is entirely up-to-date 
For one who has a 
single colony of bees, and who desires 
a work to which he can confidently 
turn for an answer tothe thousand and 
one questions constantly coming up in 
practical bee-work, it would be hard to 
invest 31.20 more profitably than to 
send for Root’s A BC of Bee-Culture.”’ 


and practical. 


Sol 


$1.20 


Root's Column 


us 


| by dealers in bee-keepers’ sup- 
pues, or sent postpaid on receipt of 








THEA. 1. Root Gompany 


MEDINA, OHIO, 


N, B.—Watch for our ad, next week, 









tering, and the plan might well be consid- 
ered by those whe havea sufficient number 
of colonies in a region where ordinary out- 
door wintering may not be advisable— 
where the winters are not tov cold for the 
number of colonies kept. Of J. Bouck, Mr. 
Thompson says: 

“Mr. Bouck, during the 7 or 8 years he 
has put his bees in the house, has not lost a 
single colony in the winter of those in- 
doors. They are put in with settled cold 
weather, and taken ont about the middle of 
March, being kept in darkness and not al- 
lowed to fly. The house is a mere lean-to 
against the east side of a granary, com- 
posed of inch boards, not battened, but the 
chinks are stopt in winter for the purpose 
of excluding the light. There is no floor. 
A cat-hole from under.the granary lets the 
cats in to keep down the mice, and affords 
ventilation. The room is about 11x14, and 
the hives are piled all around the walls up 
to the roof, facing in, with a row thru the 
center. A tier is put in all about, then each 
cover raised at one end by putting a half- 
inch stick under, then another row set on, 
and the covers raised, and so on till com- 
pleted. The heat :from the.30 to 100 colo- 
nies keeps the apartment so warm that a 
bucket of water set in never freezes in the 
severest weather, and the hired man gets 


in the habit of dodging in there to get 


warm.”’ 


A Mass ot Bees Warms the Cel- 
lar.—Says Dr. Miller in Gleanings in Bee- 
Culture: 

‘‘ Formerly I kept my bees in two cellars, 
with the belief that the fewer bees the 

urer the air. I’ve changed my practice 

or the past few winters, and am shaky as 

to my former belief. Inow cram all the 
bees into one room of my house-cellar—less 
trouble to watch, and so many bees keep it 
warm enouyh so fire is not often needed. 
The warmer cellar makes better ventila- 
tion. 

Editor Root then adds this comment: 
‘In a cold locality like that of Marengo, I 
am rather of the opinion that a large num- 
ber of colonies in the cellar is more condu- 
cive to good results than a small number; 
but in the vicinity of Medina, whers we 
have so much open winter (like spring to- 
day, Jan. 6), and the weather outside is 
even warmer than the atmospbere of the 
cellar, then a small number of colonies will 
give a better result.” 


Does the Queen Meet the Drone 
a Second Time ?—The editor of Glean- 
ings in Bee-Culture is askt his opinion as to 
the statement of Prof. C. F. Hodge in rela- 
tion to the nuptial flight of a queen, “ that 
within 15 minutes after the bees had re- 
moved the organs of the drone sbe flew 
again, andin 5 minutes returned with a 
second trophy of success.”’ 

To this Editor Root replies: ‘‘The lan- 
guage is susceptible of two or three inter- 

retations. One is, that Prof. Hodge be- 
ieves that queens may meet the drone 
more than once—before and after egg-lay- 
ing: second, that they may be fertilized 
two or more times before actual egg-laying 
begins, but not after; or third, what is 
more probably true, the bees, on the return 
of the young queen, in their efforts to re- 
move the outside appendages, took out all 
the organs of the drone, thus making the 
first flight of the queen fruitless, rendering 
a second one necessary...... A strong fact 
against the theory that the queen meets the 
drone a second time is that there has been 
no absolute proof to the effect that the 
progeny of any one queen changes from 
black to Italian or vice versa. The first bees 
hatcht by the queen will be like all the re-t 
reared from tbat mother, no matter 
whether she lives to be three months old 
or three years. . It is true, there have been 
reports that the progeny of one queen 
changed all their markings, but so far as I 
can remember there have been too many 
chances for error on the part of the ob- 
server.”’ 





Sharples Cream Separators; Profitable Dairying 
















Extra Early Admiral Dewey 


Or ginated and introduced by 


HARRY N. HAMMOND 
Seedsman, Box 2, FIFIELD, MICH. 
Largest pore of Potatoes in America. The 
Dewey the most wonderful New Potate. Its 
merits are fully described n Ham 1.ond’s 1900 Catalogue. Free 
for the asking. Address as above. Write today. 20 other ¥® 
rieties of potatoes. Also Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





















Two Wagons at One Price. 0 
It is a matter of great convenience and a sav 
ing of labor for a farmer to have a low, handy 
wagon. They save more than half the labor of 
loading in hauling manure, hay, grain, corn- 
a fodder, wood, stones, etc. The 
man whoalready has a wagon 
may have one of these low 
handy wagons at the small 
additional cost for a set of 
wheels. These Electric Steel 
Wheels, with either direct or 
stagger spokes, with broad- 
faced tire, are made to fit any 
axle. You can convert your 
old wagon to a low, handy 
wagon in a few moments 
time. You thus virtually have 
: two wagons at one price. 
Write to the Electric wheel Co , Box 16, Quincy, 
Ill., for their catalog, which fully explains 
about these and their Electric Handy Wagons, 
Electric Feed Cookers, etc. 


$4,000" i" 15" 











**How to Make Money 
with Voultry and In- 
oneatere. = 2 new 192 
page (6x11 inches) book, 
filled with articles by the |} 
highest authorities inthe * 
wor’ written ex | 
for this manual. [ 4 








INCUBATOR 


A machine warranted to last ten years without re; and 
out-batch, during three trials, any other machine , bar none. 
Bullt for usin Sold on Honor. Your money 
back if it does not do all we claim. One sty!« only—Our Beat. 
16-page circul dress nearest office, 


ar free. Book 15 cents. Ad 
cuscae, Eee HRY BAT OR GR, sans, 
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BEES FOR SALE 
200 Golonies at $3.00 each. 


In 8-frame dovetailed hives, two supers each, 
with fence separators complete. Good location, 
no failures, and no disease. 


W. C. GATHRIGHT, 


3A3t DONA ANA, NEW MEX. 


MONEY" CABBAGE 
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IF YOU PLANT 


The Right Seeds. 


y new Seed Book tells all about the best vari- 
ties of Cabbage and everything of interest 
in seeds; how to grow them for profit, etc. 


to-day F FREE thiseacer 


and will send youasample 6} 

Reckage of Buckbee’s 
ew Century Oab- $ 
© The 

BEST ON EARTH, 
the 


3 
= together with Beautifuiand §j 
fe, Instructive Seed and 
| Plant Book. ae 
ro Mabie tood vara” 
<9 WY Box587 Rockford, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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Dont Take Any Chances 


on an inferior vehicle or harness. Your life and that of your family 
depends upon their quality and reliability. You can't tell very 
much about the quality of a vehicle by simply looking at it. The 
int and varnish effectually hides the quality of materic!. Ve- 
iclos must be bought largely on faith—faith in the honesty of the 
manufacturer. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


but have been selling vehicles and harness 

direct to consumers for twenty-seven years. 

In fact we are the largest manufactur- 

ers of vehicles and harness in the world 

selling to the consumer exclusively. 

These facts speak vevmmeeter Reasaltty = 

our goods and our met of doing busi- 

ness ey ou take no chances; we ship our No. %5—Single collar 
vehicles and harness anywhere for exami- ot harness, 
nation and guarantee everything. Send for our large Illustrated Catalogue before nickel trimmings. Rt 
buying. I1°S FREE. Se Sat cetelly ale 


ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MANUFACTURING CO., Elkhart, Indiana. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


24 cents Cash De This is a good time 


¢ to send in your Bees- 


paid for Beeswax. 3 4s Syne 


24 cents a pound— 

CASH—for best yel- 
low, upon its receipt. Now,if you want the money PROMPTLY, send us your bees- 
wax. Impure wax not taken at any price. Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO. 


“Poultry Raising on the Farm’; 


- a, Poultry and In: tors on the Farm,” “Feeding Specially | 
S.. Files for Eegs,” “Raising Broilers for Market,” Successful Eggy 
— = Farming,” “Capons for Profit,” “The Pekin Duck Industry, 


| | | 
rire rere 
f tthe 
a’ * te ® 


| 
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No. 606—Canopy-Top Surrey, with side curtains, 
fenders, lamps, storm apron, sun shade and pole or 
shafts. Price, 863. As good as sells for 835 more. 




















&c., are a few of the many good things contained in our 


20TH CENTURY POULTRY BOOK. Re 


. It is undeniably the best work of its character ever published. Among other things it treats of the latest 
? improvements in the world famous Rellable Incubators and Brooders which are used all over the 
United States andin 51 foreign countries. 


Sent anywhere on receipt of 10c for postage Reliable Inch. & Brooder Co. Box p 2 Quincy, iit 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


— INCUBATOR FREE | THE LAND OF BREAD AND BUTTER 
, Fr 


= | 
F - | is the title of a new illustrated 
i ontrial. The New C.Von | pamphlet just issued by the Chicago, 
en 2 eee ee | Milwaukee & St.Paul Railway, relating 
Ulation, moleperand beet. | more especially to the land along the 
new line it is now building thru 
Bon Homme and Charles Mix counties 
Plans, 10c. Address: in South Dakota. It will be found very 
The W.T.Falooner | interesting reading. A copy will be 
Nifg. Co., mailed free on receipt of 2-cent stamp 
Ave.98, JAMESTOWN,N.Y. | for postage. Address Geo. H. Heafford, 
1A17t Please mention the Bee Journal. General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ill. 
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HATCHES EVERY HATCHABLE 
EGG. Money made and saved. 
Catalog FREE. Poultryman's 





Our $4,000 Boo 


192 pages. 8x11 inches. Articles written expressly for it by leading poultry 
authorities of the world. Handsomely illustrated. Justifies its title ‘How 
to Make Money with Poultry and Incubators.”’ Tells about the 


Warranted to last ter 

y e § hncu a 9 years without repairs, 

, and to out hatch any 

other machine, during three trials, bar none. 16-page circular free. 

Send 15c. in stamps for $4000 Poultry Book No. §@. Address nearest office. 
CY PwrHaERS INCUBATOR co., 

CHICAGO, ILL. WAYLAND, N.Y, BOSTON, MASS, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 











0103 UP YOUR HAT 


Don’t you remember how your father used 

= to test his grass and grain in this way? When 

it held up the hat it was always regarded as 
being a satisfactory and profitable “stand.” 


owstH a 


 BROME GRASS 


Surpasses Timothy in nutrition. Outyields Alfalfa. 

Yields four to five tons per acre. One sowing lasts 12 

years. Grows well in light soil, or wet swampy land. 

Has no equal for arid regions. Drouth will not kill it. Ani- 

mals enjoy it green or dry. Gives as much food in one month 

as Alfalfa does in three. Greatest boon ever offered asit thrives 

in any climate, under any conditions and makes productive what 

would otherwise be waste land. It is doubtfulif the supply of seed 

this year will meet the demand, so great is the cal! already from States 
where hay is the essential crop. Price: Grade A—1 |b., 30c; 3 Ibs., 85e, prepaid. 

18 lbs. (enough for one acre) 83.60; 100 Ibs.. 818.00. Send for mammoth descriptive 
catalogue with treatise on cultivation and comparative food values of Brome 


Grass and Timothy, Address, |, 1, MAY & CO., Seed Growers, ST. PAUL, MINN, 
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arm January—Shipping-Cases, 


The past season was a poor one for honey 
with me—not more than half an averag, 
crop. I think there are too many bees for 
the pasturage in this vicinity. I am som. 
what fearful that this winter will be a harq 
one on my bees, on their summer stands 
tho in chaff hives. They came thru the 
severe cold of a year ago finely; indeed, | 
have not in six successive winters lost , 
single colony by winter-killing. But I fear 
the effect of this warm and sloppy January, 
However, I must wait and hope for the best. 


I notice that some one recommends nail. 
ing in the cross slats in mgar boney-cases, 
1 prefer-to fasten them with bits of wax 
under them, well prest down; thus stayed, 
they will not slip. ~ ALBERT Baxter, 

Masheges Co., Mich., Jan. 19. 





Wintering Bees in a Close Room. 


It will be interesting. after so many years 
of pro and con ventilation, to know that in 
an atmosphere of 50° so charged with gas 
and so destitute of oxygen that a lamp 
would go out in a second, bees live for 
weeks, quiet and contented, with no greater 
deatb-rate than in an atmosphere in no re- 
spect differing from the one we breathe for 
the same length of time. T. F. Binecuan. 

Clare Co., Mich. 





Fixing for a Big Crop. 


Kansas is fixing for a big crop of honey 
this year. There is an abundance of moist- 
ure and but little cold. Bees have an out- 
ing every week orso. A number of people 
are buying bees and sowing alfalfa. | in- 
creast from 12 to 82 colonies in 1899, and 
secured 500 pounds of comb honey. 

Mr. Doolittle’s plan of superseding a 
black queen with a queen-cell above an ex- 
cluder, as per his book, failed for me; but! 
think it was my fault. 

Success to the Bee Journal. 

Sivas Harter 

McPherson Co., Kan., Jan. 17. 


Two Dry Years in California. 


It is raining to-day, and I feel good in an- 
ticipation of the future sweets, if this rain 
continues long enough (and the prospect is 
favorable), and if others follow. Of course 
those who have kept informed are fully 
aware that Southern California bas suffered 
two dry seasons in succession, and as a re- 
sult an almost total failure of the honey 
crop. The loss of bees in 1898 was very 
heavy; I believe, judging from my own 
vicinity, that at least 60 percent of the bees 
died. I was one who had great faith in 
1899, so purchast 125 colonies, which added 
to what I had before, gave me 173. The 
year 1899 proved about as bad as 1518, and 
all bee-keepers whom I met, of any promi- 
nence, said that our only hope of going thru 
successfully would be by requeening every- 
thing. ith that object in view, I read 
and studied Doolittle’s ‘‘ Scientific (Queen- 
Rearing,” and began expgrimenting. [aw 
glad to say I met with most satisfactory re 
sults, and reared young queens for all my 
colonies but six. J. W. GEORGE 

Los Angeles Co., Calif., Jan. 3. 





A Beginner’s Experience. 


While on a visit to my brother in Mary 
land, last February, I found a large num 
ber of colonies housed in modern hives of dif- 
ferent sizes, and it was thru his enthusiasm 
that I caught “the fever.”” On my return 
home I talkt the matter over with a doctor 
(a friend of mine), and we bought four box 
hives of bees, and a supply of 8-frame Lang: 
stroth hives. The * tug of war” came when 
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ied to transfer the bees to the 
new bives, which we did on strictly begin- 
ner style, paying no regard to queens, 
thinking that of course they were all right, 
but found that we were disappointed. 

Something must be done, so I began read- 
ing bee-lore, but being an old man I did not 
“eaten on” very fast. We lost two colo- 
nies by the ‘‘ French-leave”’ plan, and an- 
other was robbed out. We mo ag oe 
these with other purchases, and now bave 
about the same number we started with, 
with reasonably well-filled frames, but they 
did not store a pound of honey more than 
will carry them thru the winter. The sea- 
son was a poor one for bees. 

Well. we made nothing except the big 
stock of experience in the business which 
we have stored by for the early spring. 
One large source of experience was gained 
in handling queens. June 25 we received a 
peautiful Italian from a well-known 
breeder, but the next morning after intro- 
ducing her she was destro by balling. 
June 30 we received another beauty, and 
she was also carried out in the same man- 
ner inafew days. July 10 we received a 
three-frame nucleus from Kentucky, added 
five frames of comb, and on Sept. 25 the 
were full of brood and honey, which I thin 
will enable me to rear my own queens for 
next season. M. HA. 

Daviess Co., Ky., Jan. 15. . 


we proceec 


An ‘Off’? Year for Bees. 


It was an ‘‘ off” year with bees with me 
jast year. They got very little more than 
enough to winter on. I put 98 colonies into 
the cellar, and they are wintering nicely 
thus far. M. M. Rice. 

Grant Co., Wis., Jan. 20. 


No. 1.—Mediecal Animals. 


Nature protects its own. Call it instinct 
or absolute knowledge, as you will. Their 
choice of remedies may not be extensive, 
but is evidently effective. The bee is fre- 
quently attackt by diarrheas, more or less 
violently, when it hastens to the wild- 
cherry, poplar, the red dogwood and hick- 
ory, to find tne juices (sap) that cure. 

Old Towser, when somewhat “ off his 
feed,’ his stomach gone wrong, or liver out 
of fix, hies himself to the first bunch of 
couch-grass—the tall, strait kind with cut- 
ting edges that has often brought the blood 
toour fingers in our boyhood swimming- 
days. He makes no mistake in the variety, 
but bites off several big mouthfuls, and— 
soon doggie is well. 

Gentle spring more often brings sorrows 
to cats; whether too hilarious living in 
winter be the cause is not explained, but 
true it is that Romeo, or his Juliet, fre- 
quently resorts to a patch of joint-graxs 
growing handily in the front yard. They 
eat of it a as if the tenderest 
‘ spinach-greens.”’ o pharmacist could 
prepare a more effective ‘‘ worm-mixture ”’ 
than they have chosen. Worms are their 
natural enemies. But if in quest of a ‘‘ love- 
potion’’—a panacea to calm their per- 
turbed nerves, to abate the excitement of a 
turbulent night—they deliberately trudge 
off to the barn-yard, and there, very near 
the corner of the old cow-stable—see ?— 
where the ground is rich, is the luscious, 
big-headed “ catnip,” of childhood memory. 
There they roll and mew and eat of the 
succulent plant, with the zest of an epicure. 
[hereupon Tabby becomes exceedingly af- 
fectionate, and Tom, wise and complacent. 

Dobbin, too—the dear old family steed, so 
gentle to the good, and patient to the 
thoughtless of the family—he also knows 
& thing or two about medicine! If he has 
‘lampers”’—the gums so swollen and pain- 
ful that eating dry corn or even oats is a 
torture—he knows just where to find that 
hice, fatclamp of plantain that grows so 
plentifully in the corner of the old rail- 
fence. Great, big, fleshy leaves, so cooling 
to hot, inflamed gums. Nice carrot-tops 
would do as well, if the children knew, and 
were thoughtful to give him. 

As age advances, Dobbin gets short of 
breath—just as some old men are. If you 











acooo JNCUBATOR 


is one of the best machines on the farm, and on» of the greatest labor savers. It makes 
chicken raising easy and sure. Our machines ar good, sure, safe and improved up to 
date. They have automatic regulators, safety lamp, tray adjuster, etc. Sold at low rates and 


«sFULLY GUARANTEED... 


Our new Catalogue gives descriptions, illustrations and prices, and a lot of interesting infor- 


mation about poultry raising. Send 6 cents for it. /7 JS PUBLISHED IN 5 LANGU- 
AGES. We also make plans for brooder houses. 


DES MOINES INCUBATOR C@., 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Box 78. 
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{SOLD ON TRIAL’ 


Ezy noincubator and pa for $ 
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bees. That results from the use of 


it before giving it a trial. Many¢ 
ople have lost faith in incuba-¢ 

rs because they bought one that ¢ 

_ Was never intended to hatch chickens— 


Our: ne w Premier Incubators 


is sold subject to your eee. Achild 





THE QOVE-THILED hve 
Equipped with Super Brood 


chamber, section holder, 
sealloped wood separator 

















can ron them. We are also sole manufacturers of Simplicity In-' ' and flat cover. .s make and 
Gonbater. Cotslegue ond Ponitey ay Bester — Fiase,§ eupplies. Can suppl want, Hustrated catalogue BREN 
a aware 5 - um 
HS ZUAAD | INTERSTATE MANFG. CO., Box 10, HUDSON, WIS. 











basswood and Clover Honey tn 60-Pound 


CANS. 

We have a quantity of FINE WHITE EXTRACTED HONEY in 60-pound 
cans, gathered from basswood and clover—about one-quarter basswood, which 
gives ita fine flavor. We will liquefy this honey before shipping, and furnish 
it f.o.b. Chicago at these prices : 

A sample by mail,10 cents ; two 60-pound cans in a{box, at9% cents a pound; 
four or more cans, at 9 cents a pound. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118. Michigan St., CHICAGO. 


OUBLE THE FOOD VALUE 


can be secured from %rain fed to live stock if it is cooked. It is 
more easily digested and assimilated by the animal stomach. 


mee ELEGTRIG FEED COOKERS 


cook feed in the quickest and best way and with the least amount of fuel. 
Made ef cast iron, lined with steel. Boilers made of heavy galvanized ¥ 
steel, made in 12 sizes. Capacity from 25 to 100 gals. Strong, wel: made 2 
and will last indefinitely. Order before the coid weather catches you. | 
Write at once for free 


cireulare and prices. Electric Wheel Go., Box 46, Quincy, Ill. 


THE FARM HOME, 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


A good, live, up-to-date journal for the practical American farmer. 
Special departments for horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, poultry and dairy interests. 


Subseription, $1.00 a Year.... 




















Send for Sample Copy.... 
THE POPULAR MARKET-GARDENER’S TOOLS. 


MATTHEWS NEW UNIVERSAL - New Universal 
Double W heel-|Single W heel Hoe, i (art Ti 
Pout Mince [Cutticaten, iow| Combination Drill 
l or 2 wheels as; 
desired. Quick: 
Oak bent handles and are recognized stand- 
ards of America. Send for book describing this 


Rake, and Plow.jand Rake, for “be-} The only implement VS 
ly changed, j ml 
means of success in hand seed planting and 




















Universal 
Garden PDr'll 
Wheel plantsi¢} 


Model 
®ingle 
straight rows at uniform 
and perfectly regulated 
depth. Fine regulation 


H gh Arch Expansion 
Hoe is double ~~ x 
f seed| wheel combined. Adjustable to any depth. 

Sanat = * ‘All kinds of cttachmente. 
POPULAR PRICES TO EARLY PURCHASERS. is 
AMES PLOW COMPANY, BOSTON AND NEW YORK. lcuitvation PirkE. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


bleArch Runs easily.|used as seeder 
All our implements are guaranteed made of 


Adjusta-|tween-row”’ cultivation./made which can be 
and cultivator 
All kinds of labor saving attachments. 
best material, finely finished and have tough 








Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 


Our specialty is making SECTIONS and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin BASSWOOD is the right kind for them. We havea full line of BEE- 
SUPPLIES. Write for free illustrated catalog and price-list. 

MARSHFIELD MANUFACTURING CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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will turn him loose into the pasture, right 
there in that boggy swale, near the creek, 
you jwill soon notice he has found a big 
bunch of large leaves, of rather strong and 
evil odor, but what does he care for smells 
if the skunk-cabbage will improve his 
breathing! I guess almost any of us would 
devour a real skunk if it kept us from 
choking to death ! 

Cattle, as you know, get burt acciden- 
tally, or cut by human brutes. A sore is 
formed perhaps on the neck, often around 
tbe ears or rump. If they can reach the 
sore to lick it, it not only keeps it clean, but 
the saliva tends to coat it over and prevent 
the flies from infecting the burt. If out of 
reach, they have a way of telling their cow- 
friends of their misfortune, and behold !— 
another bossy comes up, and, after inspec- 
tion, proceeds to lick the sore, day after 
dey: until well. 
| Birds havea materia medica quite their 
own. If feeling indisposed, from any 
cause, they know o— where to find that 
head of millet, so full of oil, the very thing 
they need for what ailsthem. If suffering 
sorely they'll bop off toa large plant of 
hemp or wild hops, whichever is conven- 
ient, and in their seeds find the sedative for 
the pain they suffer. Soon you see them 
comfortably percht, head under wing, and 

.asleep. Mustard is the plant they consult 
if their stomachs don’t properly digest. 
These strong seeds generally do the busi- 
ness, and no doctor's bills to pay! 

I've got a rooster, and he is paralyzed— 
can’t walk—and I want to tell the /itile bee- 
keepers of the American Bee Journal fam- 
ily how he got into this fix. 

There! the editor, Mr. York, thinks I’ve 
said enough for one printing, but if he let’s 
me I would like to tell you about Dick, be- 
cause some of your chickens mey weaken 
some time. UNCLE FRANK. 


[All right, Uncle Frank, next time you 
can trot out Dick, the rooster. Ob, but he 
can’t even walk, did you say, much less 
trot? Well, may be by the next time we 
hear from you Dick will be ‘himself 
again.’’—Ep1Tor. | 


Favorable Winter for Bees. 


Bees made a better storage of honey here 
from the middle of September till freezing 
weather than they had done till that time. 
The winter has been favorable so far for 
bees on the summer stands—the only way 
they are wintered here. M. GILmor. 

Jackson Co., Ohio, Jan. 15. 





Plenty of Rain—Nice Weather. 


We have been having a lot of rain since 
I wrote you last. To-day is the first fair 
day we have had since the latter part of 
last year—and ‘tis true, every word of it. 
It began last Sunday, and continued with- 
out any intermission until some time last 
night. It just game down in torrents. But 
the rain has been keeping rather shy of the 
the southern portion of the State. Itis 
likely, tho, that before long they will get a 
much-needed soaking. I trust they may. 

For about a week before it settled down 
to rain we had some cold weather, tho I 
have not seen any ice this year—for some 
months, I mean—except on or around the 
ice-wagons. There were some good frosts, 
but I notice that they were not hard enough 
to nip tender vegetation, to-wit: callas, 
beliotropes, geraniums, potato-vines, etc. 
Roses and callas are in bloom in profusion. 
While at Berkeley and Claremont Christ- 
mas day, I noticed that vegetation was 
never so tall at this time as it was then. 
From appearances the year is going to be 
a very propitious one. . A. PRYAL. 

Alameda Co., Calif., Jan. 3. 


An Egg Maker 


means a money maker. Green Cut Bone pre- 


ared 5 

by. Mann’s New Bone Cutter 

doubles the egg product. Mann’s Granite Crystal 
Grit, Mann's Clover Cutter and Swinging Feed Tray fit 
about every poultry requirement. Catalogue Ee. 
Fr. WwW. ANN CO. Box 775 Milford, ass. 
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8 Hardy Sorts, Nursery Grown. Millions to 
= offer. 6to Sim $l; 12 in, $3; 2 to 3 ft. $10 


per 100 prepaid; 4 to 6 ft. $20 per 100 50 
GREAT BARGAINS to select from. Forest 
and Fruit Trees, Vines, etc. Send forfree 


catalogue. LOCAL AGENTS WANTED, 
» Specaist, Dundee, Ill. 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 


D. HILL 


5A6t 


Comb Foundation 


—made by a new sheeting process of my own, 
which produces a clear, transparent and pliable 
foundation, that retains the smell and color of 
wax. 


Working Wax into Foundation 
for Cash a Specialty. 


I also carry a full line of SUPPLIES, and can 
furnish anything in any quantity at bottom 
prices—wholesale and retail. 1900 Catalog will 
be ready soon. Send me your name and let me 
know your wants. 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


Beeswax Wanted. 












s 
THE DEMING CO., SALEM, 0. mat 
F, Western Agents, Henion& Hubbell. iam 
Catalogue and formulas free. CS 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


SUPPLIES 


Apiar Bee-Hives, 


5 styles); also Sec- 
tions, Veils, Smokers, Honey - Knives, Hive- 
Tools, Alsike and Sweet:Clover Seed, Books on 
Bee-Culture, Etc. Address, 3c we 











~ —_ —_—_ 


F,A.SNELL, Milledgeville, Carroll Co. Ill 


4A12t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


INCUBATOR 
il SATISFACTION. 
That is what we sell. We 
B® don’t want your money it we 
can’t satisfy you with ch 


1 INCUBATOR. 

a The None Better is the simplest, most «co- 
& nomical, the most durable and the lowest priced 
incubator made. Only best material used. Don’t 


buy until you have examined our —— Sent for 2c. stamp. 
Hawkeye Incubator Go., Box A, Newton, la. 


DUWWUWUUUW WWE 


BEE-SUPPLIES ! 


83 Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices“@8 
PouDER’s HoNEyY-JARS and every- 


=. 
=. 
>. 
= 
a. 
thing used by bee-keepers. Prompt &. 
=. 
5 
€ 










Perfectly. 





\ 


Service—low freight rate. Catalog 
free. WALTER S. POUDER, 
512 Mass. Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


DU 


BUNA 













BY STEAM-—vith the 
sim 


self-regulation 


—— y ple, g 
| Gaeta | EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 
Thousands in successful operation. 
Circulars free, Lowest priced Ist-class hatcher made. 
Send 6c. for GEO, H. STAHL, 
Tilus, Cataloe b 114to 1228. 6th St., Quincy, It. 








44A26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


lilt sna 
Convention Notices, 


Utah.—The Utah State Bee-Keepers’ 4 .¢, 
tion will hold its semi-annual convention me a 
City and County Building, Salt Lake City Pony 
6, 1900, at 10 o’clock a.m. A full program ja ty 
interest of the industry will be presenteg a ' 
all our bee-keepers can help themselves p; or 
ing the Association, and in order to creat ne: 
closer bond of union among our bee-keepers, 4° 
a further incentive to the success of the bee.j ; 
dustry, it is very desirable to have our bee-keer, 
ers from all parts attend the 5 ay’ Con ventiog 

- B. Face, Sec. 


California.—The tenth annual convention y 
the California State Bee-Keepers’ Associatio, 
will be held in the Chamber of Commerc.” 
Los Angeles, Feb. Zl and 22, 1900. It wii! be 


called to order at 1:30 p.m., Feb. 21. At this 
time the railroads will sell round-trip tickets ,, 
Los Angeles and return for one and one-third 


fare, on account of the Industrial, Mini 
Citrus Ex ition, which will be held in’ Lo 
Angeles. ickets good for 10 days. Let ever, 
bee-keeper bring some hive, tool or experienc 
that he has found valuable, and we will have, 
good convention. J. F. McIntyre, Sec. 
Sespe, Calif. : 


ng, and 


Wisconsin.—T here will be a joint cony ention 
of all Wisconsin bee-keepers’ societies at the 
16th annual meeting of the State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, Feb. 7 and 8, 1900, in the State Cap. 
itol, at Madison, Wis. Many prominent bes 
keepers will be there and take part. 

Excursion rates of a fare and one-third {fo 
the round-trip, for railroad tickets purchast iy 
the State, for over SO cents each. Be sure ty 
bring a certificate of each ticket purchast go jt 
can be signed Feb. 8, in Madison, and entitle 
the holder toa third fare return. 

The State Horticultural and State Cheese. 
makers’ Associations will meet on the same 
date in the Capitol. 

Don’t forget the date—Feb. 7 and 8. It wit! 
pay you to attend. N. E. FRANCE, Sec, 

Platteville, Wis. 








Everyone interested in poultry is also more or 
less interested in incubators. There are several 
good articles of this nature on the market, and 
one of the best is the New C. Von Culin. We 
are informed that it works to perfection and 
consequently never fails to give entire satisfac- 
tion when given he attention. 

The plant of The W. T. Falconer Manufac- 
turing Co.,of Jamestown, N. Y., who are the 
sole makers Of the New C. Von Culin Incuba 
tors, is one of the most thoroly equipt in the 
country, and also one of the largest, as can be 
seen by the above illustration. They manu- 
facture, besides incubators, a first-class brooder 
and other articles used by poultrymen. Their 
advertisement appears elsewhere in our col- 
umns. Any of our readers who are contem- 
plating the purchase of anything in their 
line should send for their catalog. 

We can fully recommend the firm as being 
thoroly reliable and trustworthy. Please men- 
tion the American Bee Journal when writing to 
them. 


A Prize for Incubator Users.—A prize of $5. 
is offered by the Frank B. White Co., Chicago, 
for the best article, written by an incubator 
user on the subject, “ Buying an Incubator. 
The company wants to ascertain how curret! 
incubator advertising strikes the average pou! 
try-man. What appeals @ you most strongly 
in an incubator advertisement? What led you 
to purchase the incubator you now use? What 
claims have the most effect in influencing your 


decision? Each article must contain not less 
than 300 or more than 400 words, and must be 
sent to Frank B. White Co., Fisher Building, 


Chicago, before Feb. 25. We trust some of our 
readers will secure this prize. 





CHOICEST FRUIT 


and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Rox«eca 
Plants, Bulbs, Seeds. Mail size postpaid. 
Larger by express or freight. Direct deal will 
save you money, try us. Elegant Catalog free. 
46th year. 1000 acres, 44 greenhouses. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CoO., 
Box 845; ° Painesville, Ohio. 







Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








IF YOu SEEK UNDOUBTED I 
CUBATOR VALUE 
perfect regulation, perfect serenity tom fn 


yee tae sting buy th 

= ii i \ 0 IS 
Capacity 50 to 400 Hot air or bot water, 

ou prefer. Eeg chamber holds Just what we say it 

oes. Nursery under egg tray for newly hatched chicks. Befor 
you buy an incubstor or brooder send for our free book, Tlinols. 

J. H, JONES, Box119, STREATOR, Itt 
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Our new Catalog is ready. 


BRANCHES: — : 
G. B. Lew1s Co, 19 So, Alabama St., Indianap- 


olis, Ind 


G. B. LEW 1s Co., 515 First Ave., N.E., Minne- 
*“apolis, Minn 









G. B. LEWIS CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Bee=-Keepers’ Supplies, 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN. 


If you have not received a copy do no. fail to send for one. ~~ 
Remember our Packing-Case. Supplies arrive in neat condition. 


AGENCIES: 

L. C. WOODMAN........... Grand Rapids, Mich. 
FRED FOULGER & SONS........... Ogden, Utah. 
E. T. Asport, St. Joseph, Missouri. 
Special Southwestern Agent. 








We have published this year the finest 
f seeds, plants, etc., ever 


tal e 0 
ame western dealer. 100 pages, 


15 a illustrations, e] nt col 
hunc 0 us A 
ored plates, truthful descriptions and BARGAIN 
PRICES. These books are ex ve, costing us 
about 16 conte co. ule paper. postal Tequcet 
"REE 7 antion 8 pa ° 

FREE at *: Retter write for it today. 


iQWA SEED CO., DES MOINES, IOWA. 


American Gardening ics;separaceit. 


sues, ]0 cents. 


S5A2t 136 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 











Field and Hog Fence with or without bottom cable 
barbed. M. M. 8. Poultry Fencing. Lawn and 
Farm Steel Gates and Posts. 

UNION FENCE CO, DeKalb, Ill. 


3A13t Please mention the Bee Journal. 





COMB FOUNDATION, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Honey-Jars, $4.70 gross. 


If you are a dealer, and expect to use much of this article the coming year, 
or can sell some, you will save money by getting our prices. 
Full line of popular SUPPLIES. Catalog free. 


I, J, STRINGHAM. 105 Park Place, New York, N, Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


1-pound square 





other men get the 
skim milk; how to build up a first-class 


did not read a 
date, reliable adviser 


REE! 


per. That mean 





absolutely 


papers for the price of one. 
office while this offer is open. 


r. t S something 
e DAIRY AND CREASIERY. 
We will send DAIRY AND CREAIMIERY, the best semi- 
monthly paper published for farmers and dairymen, 
REE for one year 
to all new subscribers to t 
paper, and to all old subscrib- 


Experience the Best Teacher. 


But a wise man profits by the experience of 
others. Every farmer and dairyman needs a 
practical, helpful paper like 


PUBLISHED AT CHICAGO, ILL, 


filled with information gathered from the actual eapemanee prac- 
tical and scientific breeders and feeders of cattle and s. He wants to know how 
ther anon feb best results; how to feed to the best profit how best to utilize his 


resources he has; what crops 


to grow to keep up the flow of milk at all seasons. 
Last year a patron of a Kansas creamery who read a dairy paper and kept good 
cows, made loa cow more than the poorest patron of 


the same cream who 
; it shows the value of an up-to- 
(Subscription 50 cts. per year.) 


Send your subscription to this 
Both Papers #1.00. 


ers paying their subscription one year in advance. Both ) 


A Further Offer: 





We will give Dairy and Creamery for 
one year as a premium to any one of 
our readers who sends us one new sub- 


scriber to the American Bee Journal for one year at $1.00. Unless these offers 
appear again after March 1, in these columns, they will be withdrawn at that 


date : 


so you would better take advantage of them at once. 


Address, 


‘ht GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Mich. St., Chicago, Il. 





2S on’t fail to mention the Bee Journal when writing advertisers. 
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Z HONEY AND BEESWAX § 
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MARKET QUOTATIONS, 





CHICAGO, Jan. 23.—The trade is takiug but 
little honey; the mild weather may be one 
cause, but the winter is two-thirds past, and 
therefore the season is short in which to dis- 
pose of what remains unsold; all of our custo- 
mers speak of a light demand. 

Prices remain as formerly quoted, but would 
be shaded to more round lots. 

R. A. Burnett & Co, 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 27—There is a good demand 
for all kinds of extracted honey. hite clover 
and basswood sell at 8@844c; amber and South- 
ern, 6@7c, according to quality and package. 
Fancy comb honey in no-drip shipping-cases 
sells at 15@l6c; darker grades hard to sell at 
any price. Beeswax, 26c. C. H. W. WEBER, 
Successor to Chas. F. Muth & Son and A. Muth. 


Los ANGELES, Jan. 4.—1-pound frames, 12%- 
@l5c; 2-pound cans, 2 dozen in case, per dozen, 
$2.50; 2-pound glass pails, per dozen, $2.50. Ex- 
tracted, water white, 60-pound tins, per pound, 
84%c; light amber, 74@8c; dark amber, 7c. 
Beeswax, 25@26c. 


Kansas City, Jan. 19.—We quote No. 1 white 
comb, 134%@l4c; No. 2, 13@13%c; No.1 amber, 
13@1l4c. Extracted, white, 74%@8c; amber, 7@7%. 
Beeswax, 20@22c. 

The supply and demand for comb honey is 
light. The demand for extracted since the first 
of the year not so good. C. C. CLemons & Co, 


BUFFALO, Jan. 5.—Market bare of fancy white 
one-pound comb honey, and selling at 15@16c; 
fair to good, 12@14c; buckwheat, dark, poor, 
etc., 8@10c. Fancy pure beeswax, 28@30c. 

BATTERSON & Co, 


New York, Jan, 10.—Demand is very good for 
all grades of comb honey. Receipts are some- 
what light and not up to former years. We 
quote: 

Fancy white, 15 cents; No. 1, white, 13@14c; 
amber, 11@12c; and buckwheat, 9@llc., as to 
quality. Extracted remains firm at following 
prices: California white, 8%c; light amber, 8c; 
white clover and basswood, 8c; amber, 7c. 
Very little trade for extracted buckwheat as yet. 
Southern, fancy, 7%c per pound; other grades, 
as to quality, from 70cto75c gallon. Beeswax 
quiet at 26@27c. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 10.—White comb, 11%@ 
124%c; amber, 8@10c. Extracted, white,74@8c. 
light amber, 7@7%c; amber, 5@5%c; Beeswax, 
2@7Zic. 

Offerings and demand are both light, and this 
must continne to be the case until the end of 
the season. Business is necessarily of a retail 
character, but at generally firm figures, espe- 
cially for choice extracted, which is in lighter 
supply than comb. 


Boston, Jan. 12—We quote as follows: Fancy 
white, l6c; A No.1, 15c; No.1, 13@14c; buck- 
wheat will not sell in this city. Extracted, light 
amber, 7@8c. Demand is very light. : 

BLAKE, Scott & Les. 


ALBANY, Jan. 10.—We quote: Fancy white 
comb, 5c; No.1 white, 13@1l4c; mixt, 11@13c; 
buckwheat, 10@1lic. Extracted, white, 8@9%c; 
mixt, 64%@7c; dark,6. Beeswax, 26@28c. 

MacDouGat & Co, 

Successors to Chas. McCulloch & Co. 


OmaHna, Jan. 4.—Prices remain unchanged. 
Fancy white is still moving slowly at 14@14%c. 
Extracted, white, 8%c. Now that holiday trade 
is over and dealers have taken their inventory, 
they soon will be thinking of replenishing their 
stock and more lively trade is anticipated in the 
near future, but no material advance is lookt 
for during January. PrycKE Bros, 


Detroit, Jan. 11.—Fancy white, 16@17c; No. 
1, white, 14@15c; dark amber, 10@13c. Extrac- 
ted, white, 8c; dark and amber, 6@7c. Bees- 
wax, 24@25c. M. H. Hunt & Son. 





WANTED.— Extracted honeyfall kinds; mail 
sample and price expected delivered at Cincin- 
nati. I pay spot cash on delivery. 

C. H. W. Weser, 

Successor to Chas, Muth & Son and A. Muth. 

40Atf 2146-48 Central Ave., Cincinnati, O, 


W anted Your HONEY 
We will buy it,no matter 
where you are. Address, 


iving description and Brice, 
Sati THOS. C. STANLEY & SON, Fairfield II. 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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Latest Improvements. Perfect Goods. 
ery Reasonable Prices. 


Hives, Shipping-Cases 
Sections, 
Extractors, Etc, 


EVERYTHING A 
BEE-KEEPER NEEDS. 


Catalog and copy of 


‘* The American Bee-Keeper’’—FREE 


ADDRESS 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


HHH 








The American Bee-Keeper is a live Monthly, 
and has been publisht by us for the past 10 
years—50 cents a year. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





Here we are to the front 
for 1900 with the NEW 


CHAMPION CHAFF - HIVE, 


a comfortable home for the bees in 
summer and winter. We alsocarry 
a complete line of other SUPPLIES. 


Catalog free. R. H. SCHMIDT & CO. 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Qu! in - 

Comb Foundation 
And all a Supplies 
cheap. Send 


FREE Catalogue. K. T. FLANAGAN, Belleriile, UL 
Piease mention Bee Journal when writing. 


M. H. HUNT & SON, 


SELL ROOT’S GOODS at ROOT’S PRICES. 
Shipping-Cases and Danz. Cartons are what 
you need to display and ship your honey in. 
Send for Catalog. “BELL BRANCH, MICH. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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Bingham Smokers. 


Direct-Dra Pertaatl 
BINGHAM 


BeeSmoker 

















Smoke Engine, Doctor 
and Conqueror will 
have our.... 


New Brass 
Telescope Hinge, 


Prices same as last year. 
3 
Address, 
T. F. BINGHAM, 
Farwell, Mich., 


For Circular, giving full inform- 
ation and prices. 


DIVAN ne 


FINNAIR IAN ane 


UU 


-year. Sample copy free. Address, RMER’S 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing Advertisers. 





e Dadant’s Foundation. #" 
Why does it sell 


We guarantee 
so well? satisfaction. 
Because it has always given better satis- 


faction tl ther. w pURITY, can anybody do? BEAUTY 
action than any otne 
Because in 23 years there have not been any v4 IR 5S, No SAGGING, \ 


complaints, but thousands of compli- PATENT “WEED PROCESS SHEETING, 


ments. 




















Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. We ge 
the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 








Langstroth on the Honey-bee, Revised 


The Classic in Bee-Culttre—Price, $1.25, by Mail. 


Beeswax Wanted 
at all times. CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill, 


- pales anianignasieeesienesmemmmmaaaes - 


xs: Alfalfa Honey : 


We have been able to secure a quautity of White Alfalfa Ex- 
tracted Honey which we offer for the present at thase prices, 
on toard cars herein Chicago: Sample by mail, 10 cents; two 
,60-pound cans, in a box, 9% cents a pound; four or more cans, 
cents a pound. Cash with order in all cases. 


Owing to our limited supply of this fine honey, those desir- 
a ing it should order promptly. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 118 MICHIGAN ST., CHICAGO, IL e 


OMTGIUTOT TON aTaTstattotot onal 


—SUBSCRIBE FOR THE— 
Farmer's Home Journal, Louisville, Ky, 
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A practical business paper for the farmer. It treats of farming and stock breeding from both 
practical and scientific standpoints. It is the oldest and best known agricultural weekly in the 
South. If you have anything to sell send us your advertisement. Every farmer who expects | 
mix “brains with muscle” in his business should read this Subscription rice, $1.00 per 

HOME JOURNAL, Louisville, Ky. 


Please mention Bee em when writing. 


California! ize, 95s.4"s%2 | SWEET CLOVER 
or Resources, send forasample copy of Cali- ; 
And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


fornia’s Favorite Paper— 
The Pacific Rural Press, We have made arrangements so that we cat 
The leading Horticultural and Agricultural | furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 


a. : | 
mor of the Pacific Coast. Publisht weekly, | or express, at the following prices, cash with 
| 





andsomely illustrated, $2.00 perannum. Sam- | the order: 
ple copy free 5% 10% «25H SD 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, Sweet Clover (white) ......60c $1.00 $2.25 #W 
Alsike Clover............. 7Sc- 1.40 3.25 bn 
eas Seat, See mnmenen, Cat. | See. cs. .....0 cdc 80c 1.40 3.00 Si 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. | ajfaifa Clover ............ Oc 1.20 2.75 Sl 
Crimson Clover .........+. 55c 90 2.00 39 





Prices subject to market changes. . 

Add 25 cents to your order, for cartagé, 
wanted by freight. 

Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


310 First Premiums 


Awarded to the PRAIRIE STAT 

INCU BATOR, Guaranteed to op: Ai 
in any climate. Send for catalogue, } 
PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO. Homer City. Pa, | 


Please mention the Bee Journal, 
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